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Until then 6 @ @ How rich the beggar who has matches 


to sell to-day! How fortunate we who can get none. A 
paradox? Not at all. For by doing without even our new Ford 
cars we help towards victory and new peace and plenty for all 
free peoples. Until then, Ford marches on with the unique 


Ford Service Facilities for vehicles on work of national importance. 
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The Planning Situation 


ITHERTO we have refrained from complaint 

at the absence of decision by the Government 

as to the broad outline of town and country 
planning policy in Reconstruction. Impatient as 
we all were, there had to be a period of gestation. 
The Ministers appointed to examine Reconstruc- 
tion problems had to recruit staffs, collect opinions, 
and discriminate between the authorities and the 
charlatans. Even the parcelling out of the sections 
of the huge subject among Ministers required 
months of preliminary study and much adjust- 
ment of departmental claims. 

Moreover the town and country planners of 
experience, though substantially in agreement on 
the pattern of planning that. is desirable, spoke 
rather with divers tones than in one clear voice. 
Years of working with inadequate powers and of 
keeping up their spirits with minute local successes 
had coloured their outlook, and they were slow to 
realise the change made in the public attitude to 
the subject by the experiences of bombing, evacua- 
tion, and life in the services. Some of them over- 
stressed things which, important in themselves, 
are single elements only in the sum-total of town 
and country planning—the control of appearance, 
or the preservation of rural beauty, or the im- 
provement of traffic ways, or the provision of 
community centres in housing estates. Others, in 
the greatness of their souls, professed an im- 
partiality as between decentralisation and concen- 
tration, between flats and houses, between suburbs 
and new towns, between the country cottage and 
agriculture, that, if it were seriously entertained, 
would destroy the case for national planning 
altogether. Many of the best of the younger 
planners were out of the fray, called up early in 
the war ; while many of the more intelligent of the 
laymen who have given thought to planning were 
absorbed in war work. Lastly, the Ministers who 
had to grapple with this most complex of subjects 
were new to it, their Treasury grants exiguous, and 
their staffs ridiculously small. 

Very reasonable explanations can therefore 
be given for the slow emergence of a national 





policy. Knowing all these hindrances, we have not 
thought it either useful or fair to hammer at the 
Ministerial doors with a demand for instant 
decisions. 

The time factor now, however, makes de- 
cision urgent. After the broad principles of 
national development policy have been deter- 
mined, there is a vast amount of work to be done 
in devising and setting up appropriate machinery, 
in working out the plan at the centre, in project- 
ing it regionally and locally into schemes for 
practical action. Observation of the state of 
affairs within the Ministries, and in the offices of 
local authorities, makes it extremely clear that 
until some major decisions are taken, the sense of 
reality and the definition of tasks are bound to be 
absent. There is not yet a machine; there are 
parts of one lying about all over the place. For 
you cannot build a machine until you know what 
you want it todo. By setting up the Ministry of 
Reconstruction and the Physical Reconstruction 
Division of the Ministry of Works and Planning 
(née Buildings) the Government has provided two 
workshops for the design of the machinery. A 
broad decision as to the kind of product to be 
made is the next step. 

What should the policy be? We are sure 
there is only one possible answer. A great deal 
of thought and work has been devoted to the 
working out of a policy by the Town and Country 
Planning Association. The membership of that 
Association is representative of the best opinion, 
not only of technical planners, but of those among 
the industrialists, sociologists, economists, agricul- 
turists, leaders of organised labour, administration 
and municipal authorities who have given pro- 
longed attention to all the town and countryside 
issues related to planning. The consensus of 
opinion for which the Association stands is clear 
and widely understood. It had a share in crystal- 
lising the principles unanimously agreed by the 
Report of the Barlow Royal Commission, which 
in turn further developed and documented the 
policy. As briefly summarised in the National 
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Planning Basis (printed for convenience of refer- 
ence below) it has received the support of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the National 
Playing Fields Association, the National Council 
of Social Service, and of the Saltire Society and 
Scottish Town and Country Planning Association. 

The policy is a balanced policy. It caters for 
and reconciles to the utmost possible extent a wide 
range of sectional enthusiasms, all of them im- 
portant. It is unnecessary that each section of 
planning opinion should be passionately propa- 
gandist of the pet ideas of every other. It is 
important, in Sir Daniel Hall’s words, that they 
should “‘come to terms’—that they should be 
united in support of a synthesis that does give 
each essentially what it wants. From the point of 
view of the Government, maximum satisfaction 
can be given by the adoption of a policy that has 
resulted from a careful process of integration of 
all the important pressures and propagandas. 

We do not minimise the difficulties of imple- 
menting this policy. It implies strong Govern- 
mental direction and a highly competent central 
staff. But any policy that will conceivably meet 
the situation:is difficult. This one is essentially 
evolutionary and practical. It reverses certain bad 
trends in the pre-war course of city and country- 
side development ; but does anyone seriously sug- 
gest that the trends to city-concentration and 
countryside spoliation could in any case be en- 
couraged ? You must either confirm or reverse 
these trends—that is if you plan at all, and every- 
body agrees that you must plan. The problems 
of land-value compensation and location of in- 
dustry cannot be escaped, and as we must face 
these major difficulties in any case, there is no 
political comfort to be gained by failing to use 
them to the best sociological effect. 

Realistic and practical, the policy is imagina- 
tive too, and all the indications are that it will 
command great popular enthusiasm. Recent re- 
ports from men in the services, women’s organisa- 
tions, and house-to-house surveys all over the 
country, have shown the undiminished strength of 
the demand for the family house and garden. The 
need of a great deal more open space in cities for 
recreation is universally felt, and bombing has 
opened people’s: eyes to the possibility of more 
spacious replanning. Widely-spreading suburbs 
have been effectively condemned on a variety of 
grounds, most important among which is that the 
long journeys to work are a burden to their in- 
habitants. If we are not to have flats, if we are 
not to have dormitory suburbs, if we are not to 
scatter buildings over farm-land, and yet if we are 
to open out our cities with less dense housing and 
parks and playing fields, what possible policy is 
there except decentralisation of some of our city 
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industry and business to the smaller towns and 
new towns, and the gradual rebuilding of the city 
centres with a reduced bulk of buildings, wider 
streets and more generous gardens? In sober 
truth, there is no other policy that could 
conceivably gain wide popular support. 

The Government has, in fact, mentioned no 
other. It indicated months ago, through Lord 
Reith, that it was “reviewing” the recommenda- 
tions of the Barlow Report. Is it not now 
possible for the Government to go one stage 
further—to say that it has accepted those recom- 
mendations (or better still, the National Planning 
Basis) in principle ? This will at once give a new 
reality to the deliberations of the Uthwatt Com- 
mittee, to the work of the staff of the Planning 
Division, and to the schemes of the local planning 
authorities. Instead of going round in circles, we 
shall be able to go forward. 

Further, such a decision on policy is indispens- 
able to the completion of the central machinery. 
We remain of the opinion that the subject of 
Land-use occupies such a distinct position in 
Reconstruction that a separate Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning, advised by a strong Council 
united in its views, will be found to be essential. 
Moreover the mere transfer to another Ministry of 
the personnel and. habits of thought of the 
Town Planning section of the Ministry of Health 
cannot: possibly provide the driving force and the 
amplified outlook that the new situation demands. 
All the experience gained in the past needs to be 
used, of course, but it must be very greatly 
supplemented and come under an altogether more 
purposive direction. Somewhere in the background 
power and purpose may be gathering together for 
decision and action. Or they may not: no overt 
signs have appeared. 


Let us make no mistake. There is peril as well 


as opportunity ; and the sands are running out. 
If we do not formulate a policy very quickly now, 
there will be economic chaos when peace comes. 
If we hastily rebuild, anyhow, anywhere, an 
extraordinary and unlooked-for chance to begin to 
repair the worst effects of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion—the congestion and ugliness of our cities— 
will pass from us, perhaps for generations. 

All reports are that the people are balanced 
between a new hope derived from the obvious 
possibilities of the situation, and a deep scepticism 
burnt into them by past disappointments. The 
local authorities, stirred out of their short-sighted 
opportunism by the scale of their problems, are 
crying out for a lead which will encourage them to 
do big things, and which will offer them some 
assistance in overcoming the immense difficulties. 

Now is surely the time for an imaginative 
decision. An announcement that the Government 
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has adopted in principle a great town and country 
redevelopment policy—including the restoration 
of the family house and garden, the provision of 
ample open space in all cities, the provision of 
community facilities in town and village, the 
control of the location of industry, the building 
of new towns, the safeguarding of the Al and G3 
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land and national park areas, the ‘development of 
holiday towns and camps, and the raising of the 
standard of design and amenity—and that instruc- 
tions have been given for the setting up of 
adequate machinery under first-class direction to 
work out this policy : such an announcement would 
have an electric effect on national enthusiasm. 


The National Planning Basis 


WE APPROVE, and urge the Government and Parliament to accept, the following principles of town and 
country planning, so that they may be brought into full operation at the renewal of development after 
the war :— 


1. A Ministry, advised by a National Planning Council, should be set up to guide future develop- 
ment and re-development, and the future grouping of industry and population, in order to secure the 
best use of the land and to conserve the national resources in the general interest. 


2. The distinction between Town and Country should be maintained in all development, and 
sporadic building in rural areas discouraged. In particular, good food-growing land, places of special ° 
landscape beauty, and areas suitable for national parks or coastal reservations, should be protected 
from ordinary building development. 


3. Good design and layout of buildings and roads should be an object of policy equally with 
sound construction. Outdoor advertising should be limited to certain approved situations. 


4. In the rebuilding of urban areas, the density of residential districts should be limited so as to 

‘ provide a sufficiency of open space for all necessary purposes, including reasonable garden-space for 

family houses.. Wide country belts should be reserved around and between all cities and towns, so 
that town-dwellers may have access to the countryside. 





5. New developments required by industrial changes, by decentralisation from congested areas, 
or by the growth of towns up to their planned limits, should be directed to other existing towns, or to 
new towns carefully sited to meet the needs of industry, agriculture, and social amenity. New towns 
and extending towns should be planned as compact units, scattered or ribbon building being pre- 
vented. All developments and re-developments should be planned and equipped for the encourage- 
ment of local community activities. 


6. As a means to promoting a better national distribution and balance of industry in the regions 
of Great Britain, the Ministry charged with National Planning should have power (a) to prevent, 
except under licence, the settlement of new industrial undertakings in overgrown or congested towns 
and in undeveloped rural areas, and (b) to offer inducements to industry to settle in suitably selected 
places. Business firms should retain full freedom of choice among areas where such restriction is not 
imposed. 


7. In order that the rebuilding of overcrowded parts of towns on better plans or at reduced 
densities, and the provision of country: belts and open spaces, shall not be hindered by difficulties of 
compensation and the number of ownerships, new legislation is needed to replace the inadequate pro- 
visions for compensation and betterment under the Town and Country Planning Act. This vital issue 
should be referred for expert consideration and report before the conclusion of the present war. 


(Notr.—Point No. | has been partially adopted by the Bill to create a Ministry of Works and Planning. 
Point No. 7 has been met by the appointment of the Uthwatt Committee, whose final report is awaited. None 
of the other points has yet been adopted.—Epitor, Town AnD CounTRY PLANNING.) 








Planning 
for Pictures 


By F. J. OSBORN 


ETTING out to review two books,* each by 
S:: architect, purporting to deal with town 

planning, I find my thoughts revolving about 
the twin questions of the relationship of aesthetics 
to civic function and of the position of the archi- 
tect in planning. 

Of one thing I am sure: modern planning 
must be team-work. It is beyond the scope of any 
one branch of training. And in the planning team 
we shall need, not only the four professions recog- 
nised by the Town Planning Institute, but econo- 

.mists and sociologists and others, themselves 
specially trained in the bearing of physical plan- 
ning on industry, agriculture, home life, and the 
life of communities. 

What is the place of the architect in the team? 

In his lively booklet, Plan for Living,t Mr 
Williams-Ellis claimed primacy for him ; he should 
be “‘the keeper of the civic conscience, a leader in 
the city’s cultural life.”’ I was careful, as editor, 
to say in a foreword that other professions might 
have different views. But it must be agreed that, 
so far as the architect is the functional organiser 
of building space, and so far as he clothes in 
seemly form a physical fabric adjusted to satisfy 
human needs, architecture naturally widens out 
into town planning—at any rate on the local scale. 
If these are really the functions of the architect, 
he has a good title to be a candidate for leadership 
in the planning team. And there are cases in the 
modern world (notably that of Sir Raymond 
Unwin) in which the title has been more than sus- 
tained in practical work. : 

The gravest reason for misgivings about the 
claim of the architects is the kind of books that 
some of them write. Looking back over the town- 
planning “literature” of the past 40 years, and 
down on my desk at the two beautiful books I 
have just been reading, I cannot avoid the feeling 
that most architectural writers (I isolate them 
from architects at large) are suffering from visual 





* Space Time and Architecture : the growth of a new 
tradition. §. Giedion. Harvard University Press (London : 
Humphrey Milford). : 600 pp. 5 dollars. 


Living in Cities. Ralph Tubbs. Penguin Books. 52 pp. Is. 


t Plan for Living. Clough Williams-Ellis. Faber and 
Faber. ls. 
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Professor Giedion uses photomontage to illustrate his point that 
creations like the Rockefeller Centre are conceived in spacetime 
and cannot be shown in a single photograph. 

This photograph, and the others accompanying this review of 
“Space Time and Architecture,’ are reproduced by kind per- 
mission of the Harvard University Press (London : Humphrey 
Milford). 





hyperesthesia and are in some other respects sub- 
human. A second impression that obtrudes itself, 
against my will, is of an instability of taste that 
would be all right in Parisian dress-makers but 
seems disabling in the designers of the most: per- 
manent of the works of man. I feel pretty sure 
that the hyperesthesia and the instability are 
facets of the same quality—that of the artist. 
Perhaps it is the architect with an excess of the 
artist in hint who feels the strongest call to pro- 
duce books; while the architect with a pre- 
ponderance of the technician and constructor in 
him is more disposed to build buildings. 


Fashion and Pseudo-Sociology 

However this may be, the present general tone 
of architectural literature and journalism is, in my 
opinion, a danger to planning ; indeed a danger to 
architecture itself. That there must be a con- 
tinued flow of new ideas in treatment, a lively 
interest in new developments of technique, I 
should be the last to deny ; but the open war of 
styles before the public is a great misfortune, 
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coming as it does just when there is a possibility 
of acceptance of the principle of some control of 
external appearance. How can you get the public 
to understand and respond to the appeal of visual 


harmony if every ten or twenty years a new school - 


arises full of utter contempt for the achievements 
of their slightly older contemporaries ? And the 
reactions seem to be increasing in virulence. The 
neo-Georgians never derided the neo-Elizabethans 
as the neo-Mediterraneans and the neo-Babylon- 
ians deride the neo-Georgians. Living among their 
own exercises, none of the schools recognises how 
slowly public taste does in fact move, and indeed 
what a long way we have to go before any purely 
architectural standards can obtain general ac- 
ceptance. 

An even more serious danger to architecture 
is the association of new (and often genuinely 
creative) aesthetic impulses with shoddy sociology. 
More than one of the modern coteries is guilty of 
this sin against the principle of functionalism. 
Some advocates of the continuous street (in itself 
an attractive visual concept) base on it a social 
paradise of narrow-fronted houses hard on the 
public footway, wherein the sense of the individu- 
ality of the home, and to some extent the privacy 
of the family, is secondary to a fiction of neigh- 
bourhood-consciousness. This answers neither to 
common desires nor to the structure of urban 
communities. The advocates of the tower-block 
have absorbed more of the teaching of the garden- 
city movement—they seem aware of the need of 
zoning, light, ample space, vegetation around 
dwellings, aesthetic harmony—but their indiffer- 
ence to other fundamental needs of human famil- 
ies shows that they too reason from appearance to 
function. They combine in a curious way economic 
conservatism with revolutionism ; respecting the 
location of industry and the growth of cities as if 
these were laws of nature, yet treating land values 
as if they did not exist. 


La Trahison des Architectes 


In the eyes of economists and sociologists, the 
few architects who indulge in this extra-profession- 
al immodesty of tackling difficult subjects right 
outside their range, only make themselves ridicu- 
lous. They would not matter, were it not for the 
fact that, having the ability to produce very at- 
tractive documentations of their shallow thinking, 
they are confusing the public mind at a time when 
vital decisions as to the future course of city 
development are pending. 

All the material lies at hand for someone to 
write a devastating indictment of a noble pro- 
fession, not as it really is, but as it allows itself to 
be presented to the public . . . . La T'rahison des 
Architectes—even the title automatically suggests 
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itself. But if in irritation I sometimes have the 
impulse to undertake such a work, I neutralise it 
by reminding myself that the fountain-pen archi- 
tects are, after all, a tiny minority. Architects can 
make, and some have made, solid contributions 
to the sociological study of town planning, if they 
approach the subject in the right way. Those who 
write the less revolutionary books on planning 
mostly keep within their sphere of special know- 
ledge. The solid majority of working architects 
and architect-planners respect their functional 
boundary and are cautious of attempting a syn- 
thesis transcending it. The hope for the future 
lies in those who are setting themselves to absorb 
the results of authorities in related branches of 
knowledge—thus fitting themselves to be useful 
members of planning teams, without seeking to 
teach other experts their own jobs. 


Necessity of the Architect 


As I correct this article for the press there 
comes to me a report of Dr W. A. Robson’s ad- 
dress on this very subject.* He points out that the 
scope of town and country planning, as now con- 
ceived, passes beyond any course of training yet 
available, and makes a strong plea for a National 
School of Planning. While agreeing broadly with 
his view, I think perhaps he underestimates the 
special claim of the architect to be, as it were, the 
amanuensis of the planning team. If the architect, 
by his propaganda, compels us to continue to 
regard him (as most people unfortunately do re-. 
gard him) as the man who makes things look nice, 
he rules himself out at once. But if he regards 
himself as, and truly is, primarily an “organiser 
of space,”’ beginning with the individual building 
and growing out from it in concentric circles, and 
accepting from his client (whether a person or a 
community) all the data as to functional require- 
ments, his claim seems to me a very special one, 
because no other profession has precisely that task. 
The agreeable or harmonious expression of any 
construction on the scale that can be taken in from 
a single standpoint can only be achieved by a 
person who takes part in the whole design from 
its genesis. It is just because I realise this so 
clearly that I tend to be bitter about the architects 
who, by starting with the visual, spoil their own 
case and mine, and imperil the battle for planning 
before it is joined. 

Certainly, the balance of qualities needed in 
the planning team changes as you move up from 
the lay-out of local groups of buildings to the 
plans of whole towns, and from these to regional 
and national planning. It may be guessed that the 
architect will tend always to be the leader of the 


* The Planners. Address by Dr. W. A. Robson to Town 
and Country Planning Association, May 28, 1942. 
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Professor Giedion sees Picasso's “‘L’ Arlésienne”’ translated into concrete and glass in the Bauhaus 
by Gropius, which “satisfies our feeling for relational space’’ through the use of “large transparent 
areas, overlapping planes and the presentation of both inside and outside of the building at the same time.” 


local team, that he will alternate with the engin- 
eer, administrator, surveyor, estate manager, or 
specialised city planner as leader of the town team, 
and that in regional and national planning he will 
accept the leadership of people trained specially 
for that very different task, which is more closely 
related to economics and social science. 
The Architect and the Artist 

Every walk of life is beset by its own traps. 
As I pore over the two books I am reviewing, and 
particularly over Mr Giedion’s sumptuous volume, 
I cannot help speculating as to what draws people 
into the architectural profession. It is reasonable 
to surmise that many of those who have hitherto 
felt an election or vocation for architecture are of 
a temperament bordering on that of the plastic 
artist, by reason of a dominating interest in 
physical form. The modern differentiation of the 
architect from the constructional engineer and the 
builder must tend to strengthen this tempera- 
mental tendency. The double meaning of the 
word “art’’ makes it difficult to discuss this matter 
without prior definitions. But Mr Giedion seems 
to me to fall plump into the trap set by that 
‘double meaning. He is very learned, and very 
interesting, on the inter-reactions of futurist and 
cubist art with architecture and planning. It 
seems to me, however, that to anyone with the 


least grip,on {the} philosophy of esthetics it is 
obvious that the ideal “‘artist,’’ whose calling it is 
to adventure perildusly into the unknown, is al- 
most the exact antithesis of the architect or plan- 
ner, whose business it is to arrange material in 
space to serve practical human purposes. The two 
very different vocations may seem superficially to 
come together in the field of taste in visual ap- 
pearance ; but in principle they are poles apart. 
If Mr Giedion ‘were right in thinking that Mr 
Gropius, when designing the Bauhaus, really tried 
to translate Picasso into concrete and glass, any 
sane man’s respect for Mr Gropius would drop to 
zero. 


Aisthetics and Civic Design 
The second trap into which Mr Giedion seems 
to me to fall is that of limiting esthetic apprecia- 
tion to visual shape. No democratic zsthetic will 
ever be possible on this basis. It never seems to 
occur to him that the majority of people are not 
responsive to sophisticated design in the same way 
or to the same extent as the architect or the 
specially cultivated layman. They do not see the 
same world. This is not to say that the ordinary 
man has no sense of beauty. On-the contrary, his 
sense of beauty is more easily stimulated than 
that of the architect, or the artist. The difference 

is that it is not so narrowly canalised. 
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The normal person responds powerfully, on 
occasion, to a total impression of beauty derived 
from several of his senses functioning together. 
This fact, to my mind, has great importance in 
the aesthetics of civic design. Walking down a 
street, or standing at an open window, the normal 
person is sensitive to air, to light, to constraint of 
space or the absence of it, to smell, to temperature, 
dryness and humidity, to visual impressions de- 
rived from trees, grass, flowers and passing human 
beings as well as from buildings, and above all, to 
the gradual changes by which the same thing is 
always becoming a new thing—a phenomenon 
more noticeable in vegetation than in bricks and 
concrete. All these are aesthetic appreciations, 
though not systematised and cultivated. Every 
sophistication is bought at a price, and while I 
am all in favour of adding appreciation of building 





design to the other things an ordinary person ex- 
periences in his surroundings, it is important to 
remember that the trained sensibility of an archi- 
tect, concentrated on certain appearances that 
obey approved laws of visual shape. and colour, 
may be much less capable of diffused appreciation. 
You can cultivate the eye at the expense of the 
nose, the skin, the ears, and the apprehension of 
change. 


Fourth-Dimensional Theories 


It is odd that Mr Giedion, who admires the 
ingenious attempts of modern sculpture to suggest 
a fourth dimension in modelling, and who calls his 
book Space Time and Architecture, omits to notice 
that buildings, as compared with vegetation, have 
a sluggish existence in time. They cannot grow 
in the fourth dimension, as trees can. 

The book illustrates very aptly the aesthetic 
strength and social and intellectual weaknesses of 
modernist architectural theory on the continent 
of Europe. It is based on lectures which Mr 
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- Giedion, a Swiss citizen, delivered at Harvard 


University as Charles Eliot Norton Professor. He 
has chosen to study a select group of the historical 
influences on the “‘international’’ school of archi- 
tecture, and within his limited terms of reference 
he does it very ‘‘excitingly’’—to use the current 
revealing word. The analysis, though longer, is 
much less complete and judicious than that of 
Mr W. C. Behrendt, whose Modern Building it 
does not replace. But he does go much more fully, 
and very informatively, into some of the more 
powerful strands in the story. His interests are 
centred on large monumental and commercial 
buildings. He only descends to dwellings in the 
rare cases when their structure involves some 
taking novelty or gives a pretext for some fantasy 
of a scientific conception of ‘‘space-time.” 
However, all this is fun, and makes the book 


BOULEVARD RICHARD - 
LENOIR. Haussmann’s 
plans for Paris were in- 
fluenced mainly by fear of 
street fighting and the desire 
for more rapid communi- 
cation. Professor Giedion 
criticises the superficiality 
of Haussmann’s plan which 
never succeeded in clearing 
up the congested alleys but 
merely superimposed broad 
avenues behind which elut- 
ter and disorder remained. 
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worth reading, and still more worth looking at. 
He has taken great trouble to gather together the 
richest collection of pictures I have ever seen in 
one book. Into his chosen subjects he has delved 
deeply, and he has a scholar’s accuracy in report- 
ing on his reading. Greatest merit of all, he never 
fails to give dates and references. Altogether the 
book is a superb piece of craftsmanship. 


Architecture and Town Planning 


The most valuable section of the book is a 
really exhaustive and authoritative study of 
Haussmann’s reconstruction of Paris. Rather to 
my surprise, the record supports in every detail 
the ferocious criticism of Engels, which I confess 
I had suspected of being overdrawn. The print of 
the Boulevard Richard-Lenoir should be studied 
by everyone who is disposed to label Haussmann- 
ism town-planning. “Behind the regular and 


endless street fronts,” says Mr Giedion, “a tremen- 
dous disorder is crammed,as though in a wardrobe.” 
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There is also an extremely good and well- 
illustrated section on the great squares and 
Regency buildings of West London. . 

As an essay on town planning the book suffers 
by the narrow limits of the author’s outlook and 


interests. He shows little acquaintance with in- | 


dustry, agriculture, social science or economics. 
He has not absorbed Lewis Mumford or the pub- 
lications of the National Resources Committee. 
He seems to be cognisant of no British work in 
or on planning or housing since Howard’s Garden 
Cities of Tomorrow (1898). The Tudor-Walters 
Report, the four million houses built between 
1919-1939, the Barlow Royal Commission, London 
Transport, and Welwyn, might never have existed. 
(Letchworth creeps into a footnote only as having 
“failed to attract much over half of its intended 
population.”’) Indirectly, no doubt, he has derived 
influences from these. He solemnly pronounces 
the desire for “the juxtaposition of buildings with 
nature’ to be a novelty introduced for the first 
time by the chateaux-builders of XVIIIth century 
France, whereas it would be childish to think it 
was a new thing even to Pliny the Younger. 





ROCKEFELLER CENTRE, NEw York. Professor Giedion writes, 

“Their slablike form represents a revolt against the old type 

of skyscraper, the imitation of the Gothic’ Tower . . . without 
consideration of new conditions.” 
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Crré INDUSTRIELLE by Tony Garnier : a town planned for 
living, industry and leisure. Another variant of the garden city 
principle. 


Yet on the history of baroque architecture 
and what passed for “town planning”’ in that age, 
and on the evolution of modern steel, concrete and 
wooden-frame ‘construction, he seems to me to 
make a first-class contribution to knowledge. His 
understanding of modern art movements and of 
the innovators Lloyd Wright, Gropius and Le 
Corbusier definitely helps a layman in assessing 
their tributes to the contemporary stream. As 
soon as he touches influences not primarily 
esthetic his lack of sociological background be- 
trays him, as for example when he describes 
Fourier as a forerunner of Chesterton’s and 
Belloc’s “Distributivism” and of Lloyd Wright’s 
attractive but half-baked ‘“Broadacre City.” 
Fourier, like Mr Giedion and the garden-city 
school, believed in industrial civilisation and the 
reasonably compact town; but he had cranky 
theories of communal life that destroyed his in- 
fluence. Mr Giedion does not detect the real 
cleavage, because, unlike Howard and Plato 
before him, he has never analysed the functions 
of the city. This lack, coupled with a strong 
“constructivist’”’ bias, leads him to the unrealistic 
and vulgarly sensational solution of slab-towers 
dispersed among formal parks—Versailles tech- 
nocratised. 


“Garden City’’—the Word and the Idea 


Hence it is no wonder that he follows the 
academic fashion of dismissing the garden city 
idea (just beginning to be popularly understood) 
as out-moded. What is odd is that he commends 
the same thing under another name—Tony Garn- 
ier’s Cité Industrielle, a slight variant, with more 
skilful diagrams, of Howard’s openly-planned 
town, functionally organised, limited in extent, 
and surrounded by farm-lands. It is a radically 
different idea from the slab-tower formula, but Mr 
Giedion seems unconscious of any inconsistency. 
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He likes the look of both, and that is enough 
for him. 

Mr Tubb’s charming little Penguin is more 
influenced by recent English discussion and there- 
fore wider-based. It is astonishing value for a 
shilling in these paper-rationing days, and it would 
hardly be possible to better the presentation. But 
it exemplifies again the peril of the visual approach 
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Tue Crry 1x Decay, from “Living in Cities.’ Confusion, 
congestion and other characteristics of a town “run to seed” 
are shown in this photograph. 





to planning, and though on one page it advocates 
by a diagram, with better draughtsmanship, 
Howard’s garden city idea, on another page it 
quite inexcusably condemns the “garden city’’ as 
the same thing as suburban sprawl. 

Some appreciation is shown of the sociological 
and organic structure of the city, in which matter 
Mr Tubbs, though amateurish, is far in advance 
of Mr Giedion. But the thought is not pursued 
in the fairy-like city of gardens given at the end 
as an illustration of the whole thesis. It is a joy 
to behold. But the shopping certre is on one edge 
of it, parted from the spacious residential squares 
by a large park. The factory zone is away on 
another edge, reached only by a roundabout road. 
And though one of the two ideal dwelling-house 
plans has windows and gardens on all four sides, 
in the layout of the ideal town not .one free- 
standing house is shown—the reason no doubt 
being that on another page the author purports 
to show that the satisfactory grouping of detached 
houses is impossible. These, I know, are mere 
detailg that will annoy only the practical man. 
Substantially Mr Tubbs is advocating yet another 
variant of the garden-city idea. With the removal © 
of a few inconsistencies on which opponents of 
planning can seize, the little book would be 
magnificent propaganda. 


The Forces and Planning 


By ARNOLD WHITTICK* 


Pret ihetae es to H.M. Forces on replanning 
and rebuilding after the war are becoming 
increasingly popular. This, is, I think, partially 
due to the increasé of public discussion on the 
subject both in broadcasting and in the press ; 
but also to the gradual realisation that economic 
recovery after the war, and the rapid and easy 
transfer of men from the forces and from war in- 
dustries depends, in some measure, on our being 
prepared with plans by the time the war is over 
so that they can be put into operation with a 
minimum of delay. There was a tendency some 
months ago among men in the forces, at least 
among those with whom I came in contact, to 
think that we should win the war first and then 
think about reconstruction. But that feeling 
exists less to-day, and it rarely persists when it is 


* Mr Whittick is the author of Hric Mendelsohn, (Faber 
and Faber, 25s.) 





pointed out that post-war employment and the 
rapid provision of houses depend on our being 
ready with plans. This realisation is strengthened 
when, after a lecture and ensuing discussion, the 
magnitude and complexities of the work of re- 
construction are apparent. It is seen, too, that 
what comes after the war, is, very largely, what 
we are fighting for. The urgency that there should 
be a wide realisation among the general public of 
the magnitude and complexities of the work of 
reconstruction, and how much it affects all our 
interests is a strong argument for the increase of 
such lectures to the forces. 

In my own lectures I deal with the measures 
so far taken and proposed by the Government in 
replanning, and then deal with the activities of 
various bodies and the contributions they are 
making to the subject. I point out that one main 
object of planning should be the right use of land 
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in the interests of the people, and that the first 
step is to make an adequate survey of the land, 
its character, its present. use, and its resources, 
and then discuss how it could be planned to the 
best advantage. I review various town planning 
schemes, and naturally dwell longer on that which 
I think is most suited to this country. This 
scheme is one which involves the separation of 
business, residential, and industrial areas by open 
spaces; and the division of the country into 
regions each with its business centre. The feature 
of the scheme which appeals to most audiences is 
that it ensures the close proximity of town and 
country and gets rid of miles of unbroken urban 
areas. Many. questions are asked how it can be 
realised. I reply that it can only be realised by a 
long term policy, and I generally indicate how it 
might operate in the London area. 

It is in housing that there is the greatest 
interest. The argument that in planning resi- 
dential areas we should begin with the house and 
the welfare of the occupants, that we should 
arrange that all living rooms should face towards 
the sun meets with general approval. The revolu- 
tion that it would involve in our planning : 
meaning that streets conform to the disposition of 
houses and not the houses to the streets, is a point 
of view that is welcomed. 

_ In discussing the demand for houses after the 
war, I generally lead the discussion to the probable 
demand for the flat or the one-family house. I 
find that an overwhelming majority want to live 
in one family houses. I often put the question to 
the vote and I would estimate that about 98 per 
cent. of men prefer the one-family house to the 
flat, and about 85 per cent. of women, although I 
must mention that I have not lectured to nearly 
sO many women. 

Here are notes regarding the voting that I 
made at seven typical lectures, selected from 
about thirty :— 
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- An Army Education class in progress. General and specialised 
courses are now included in the Army Education scheme. 





1. Audience of about 150 men. Three voted 
for the flat. 

2. Audience of about 125 men. Two voted 
for the flat. 

3. Audience of about 75. None voted for the 
flat. 

4. Audience of about 65. One voted for the 
flat. 

5. Audience of about 60 (with about 35 
women). Four women voted for the flat. 

6. Audience of about 50 (about 25 women). 
Three women voted for the flat. 


All the rest voted for the one family house. 


7. In this case an officer who was interested 
in the bungalow type of dwelling, that is 
where all rooms are on one floor, asked 
that the voting should be for the three 
types. The audience consisted of about 
95 N.C.O.’s Three voted for flats, 17 for 
the bungalow type, and the remainder 
for the ordinary two-floor type of house. 


The voting here recorded is after I had 
pointed out the different advantages of both types 
of dwelling, and had asked groups to vote on the 
assumption that they could live in an almost 
ideally developed estate of flats, with each living 
room facing south, with central heating, with a 
créche and nursery school in each block, with a 
communal restaurant, club rooms, clinic, allot- 
ments, tennis courts, swimming pools, children’s 
playground in each area ; but still the overwhelm- 
ing majority want the one family house. They 
often ask if it is not possible to have these ameni- 
ties in an estate of small houses each with its own 
garden. The reply is, of course, that it is possible 
but .not in the same limited area. One-family 
houses are prodigal in the use of land, whereas 
flats, especially if they are in eight or ten storey 
blocks, are economical in the use of land, con- 
siderations that must weigh in thickly populated 
industrial areas. In the east end of London, in the 
inner areas of Liverpool, Glasgow and Birmingham 
there is no room to build one-family houses, yet 
they appear to be the general desire. The only 
ideal solution is to distribute the population more 
evenly, but before that can be done there is the 
problem of the satisfactory location of industry, 
which seems to me the most urgent of our post- 
war planning problems. 

There is one other matter in which the re- 
action of the groups to whom I have lectured is 
interesting. I have spoken of the conviction held 
by many experts on planning and allied subjects 
that certain Government controls imposed for the 
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war period should be maintained after the war if 
they make the work of reconstruction easier and 
more efficient ; and that we should resist any 
agitation to scrap these controls merely that we 
can get back to the conditions of 1939.. The dis- 
cussion often refers to the agitation after the last 
war, which was largely successful, to return to the 
conditions of 1914, with dire consequences, as we 
have since realised, to the work of reconstruction. 
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The question is really of a Government control 
adequate to effect the right use of land in the 
interests of the people. I find general support for 
the maintenance of government controls as they 
affect planning, and also for the introduction of 
further controls that would accelerate the work 
and make it more comprehensive. There are a few 
dissensions, a few hardy champions of laissez-faire, 
but these represent a small minority. 


Our Population and Planning 


TT WHITE PAPER on “The Current 
Trend of Population in Great Britain,’’* 
just published by the Ministry of Health, is an 
important document for planners. While its 
implication of a likely future decline. in our 
population is grave enough, and may cause a 
new orientation in the nation’s social policy, it 
does correct an impression many people have 
that a rapid fall is imminent. On the contrary, 


.we are authoritatively told we can expect a 


gradual increase from the 1939 figure of 46,000,000 
to something like 48,000,000 between 1951 and 
1961, and that the numbers are not likely to 
fall below 46,000,000 before 1961. During this 
period, however, the average age of our people 
will be increasing ; there will be more old people 
to be housed, and fewer children. 

It is becoming evident that what happens to 
our population after 1961—71 will depend on 
whether there is in the Reconstruction period a 
revival of family idealism coupled with a social 
policy tending to foster rather than thwart 
that idealism. There is much responsibility 
upon town planners in this connection. The 
syllogism is simple :— 

(a) The way of life of our people depends 
‘partly on the possibilities of satisfying 
the desire of young couples to settle down 
in the sort of family dwellings that most 
of them would like to have when they 
malry. 

(6) Whether that’ sort of house is possible in 
our towns depends partly on the standard 
of housing density which is set under 
national planning. Good family houses, 
of a minimum of say 850 sq. ft. each, 
require an acre of land certainly for not 
more than 15 or 16 dwellings, and prefer- 
ably for not more than 8 to 12 dwellings. 

(c) Whether even the higher of these standards 
of density is practicable depends on our 
ability to solve the two major problems : 





* Current Trend of Population in Great Britain. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 2d. 





THE CHILDREN’S PappiineG Poot, LETCHWORTH. 
The birth rates in both Letchworth and Welwyn are among the 
highest in the country. 





control of the location of new and rebuilt 
industrial and business premises, and 
compensation for loss of land values where 
density is reduced. 


We rejoice that the issue of Flats v. Houses, 
which too many people have dismissed (even 
some planners) as a red-herring across the 
planning trail, is now at last being seriously 
debated. It is a key issue. The whole question 
as to which way we are going in city development 
depends upon the answer to it. No one wants 
to compel people to live in houses if they prefer 
flate. But the trend of development in all large 
cities before 1939 was compelling people to live 
in flats who would have preferred houses and 
gardens ; and this was setting up among influen- 
tial sections of the community patterns of life 
which, however attractive and socially useful, 
are inimical to the family. The task of town 
planning is to free the choice again. It need 
not be claimed that town planning, without 
other social measures, will restore the reproduc- 
tion rate to unity. But it is an indispensable in- 
gredient in a larger social policy having that aim. 
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Physical Planning Research in Gloucestershire 
By GORDON E. PAYNE, rros., rps. * 


"THE war has created conditions 

which make it imperative to use 
the lull in ‘private building opera- 
tions to ascertain if plans made be- 
fore the war need to be revised. A 
completely open mind is kept upon 
the question; if plans require 
amendment then they shall be 
amended. 

One thing is quite clear ; that is, 
that Planning must be looked upon 
from an entirely different angle in 
the post-war period to that prior to 
the war. In pre-war days schemes 
were made after a hurried survey, 
since there was no time to give to 
a detailed physical economic and 
social study; after plans were 
formulated the usual procedure was 
to refuse permission. for develop- 
ment which did not fit into the plan 
—and very little effort was made at 
positive planning by making a con- 
scious effort to bring the plans‘ to 
reality. 

Gloucestershire County Council 
were aware of this and took steps to 
combat this purely negative out- 
look. 

In the west of the County, in the 
locality known as the Forest of 
Dean, there is a community of some 
60,000 people who were almost en- 
tirely dependent on coal-winning. 
The poor prospects of mine workers, 
consequent upon the gradual clos- 
ing of the mines, led to a serious 
drift. of young men away from the 
Forest of Dean and this, together 
with the ageing of the older men 
who became unfit for underground 
work, was making the Forest of 
Dean not only a depressed area but 
a locality in which men in the prime 
of life were becoming very scarce. 

The Forest.of Dean Joint Plan- 
ning Committee, to whom I am 
Planning Officer, scheduled certain 
areas for industrial development, 
but they realised that the mere de- 
termining of such areas would not 
bring back the young men who had 
left the district, nor would it find 
employment for men who were unfit 
for work in the mines. 

For some few years prior to the 
present war a body of persons 
known as the Forest of Dean In- 


*County Planning Officer,Gloucestershire. 





dustrial Development Committee, 
comprising local leaders of Indus- 
try, Commerce and Local Authori- 
ties, was formed for the purpose of 
reviving the working of iron mines 
and until 1938 had been functioning 
without a technical adviser. With 
the consent of the County Council 
and the Forest of Dean Planning 
Committee I became Surveyor to 
the Development Committee. I saw 
here a valuable opportunity to com- 
bine the operations of the Town and 
Country Planning Act with positive 
development for a depressed area. 
The first step was to investigate the 








The success of efforts has been 
proved by the fact that this, 
coupled with an expenditure of £500 
on publicity, has secured factories. 
to the value of over £1,000,000 (or 
a net return of 2,000 to 1) and em- 
ployment for 1,200 girls, young men 
and ex-mine workers. 

This somewhat long discourse on 
a subject removed from the main 
theme of this article is given to illus. 
trate what I believe to be the desir- 
able attitude to future planning ; it 
also shows what can be done by 
energy and faith even with small 
financial resources. 





THE VILLAGE AND THE RIVER WINDRUSH, LOWER SLAUGHTER, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Photograph by Dixon-Scott, reproduced by kind permission of the British Council. 


possibilities of obtaining Govern- 
ment Assistance under the Special 
Areas Act, but this could not be 
obtained since the area was con- 
sidered insufficiently “dead” to 
merit Government assistance. Re- 
sort was therefore made to publicity 
on a large scale by the publication 
of a brochure, a copy of which I 
shall be pleased to send to anyone 


‘interested. The Committee also 


made arrangements with Messrs. 
Gloucestershire Commercial Estates 
Ltd. (a subsidiary of Messrs. G. 
Percy Trentham Ltd., public works 
Contractors) for the rapid erection 
of factories, 


My belief is that the function of 
Planning in the future must become 
more positive not only in relation 
to manufacturing industry and em- 
ployment, but also to housing, agri- 
culture and transport ; such posi- 
tive action must, of course, be 
related to a national scheme. 

Gloucestershire is a diversified 
county and has been described as a 
“Country within a Country.” Al- 
though primarily agricultural, it 
contains several hundreds of manu- 
facturing industries ; it has mount- 
ains and plains, rivers, ‘ports 
and canals, forests, many types of 


‘farming, a very varied geological 
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structure, main railway routes 
and trunk roads and many other 
features, all of which determine 
the location of population. 

Recent years have seen the intro- 
duction of factors which if ignored 
will throw the economic structure 
over the whole of the county out of 
- balance. Most industries which 
have been established during this 
period were guided to previously 
selected industrial areas, but others 
have not. The mere introduction of 
industry into an area zoned for this 
purpose should not end the interest 
of the Planning Authority since, 
whereas one industry such as that 
making telephone apparatus re- 
quires 122 sq. ft. per employee for 
efficiency and economy in operation, 
another, such as piano building, re- 
quires 2,000. The establishment of 
several industries of the first type 
employing a high concentration of 
workers even in a selected industrial 
area may well create the need for 
reviewing the zoning of residential 
and complementary areas _ but 
also merits investigation into the 
balance of industries within that 
zone. 

It will be seen that the mere zon- 
ing of land for industry amounts to 
little, if there is no control over the 
employment capacity of industries 
to be established. 


The Post-war Problem 


Industries established in secluded 
areas, for reasons which need not be 
recounted here, and which intend to 
remain after the war—many having 
found that it is not necessary to be 
in a large town to make reasonable 
profits—create a most serious prob- 
lem. The question which every 
Planning Authority should ask 
themselves now is—‘‘Are we to 
allow the land adjoining each fac- 
tory to be the site of a hundred or 
so houses built as cheaply and as 
quickly as possible, housing the 
workers from the factory or shall we 
approach several factory owners to 
form one development scheme con- 
venient to all and of sufficient size 
to provide the essential features of 
communal life ? 

Gloucestershire County Planning 
Committee has already asked this 
question and have replied ‘“‘No!’’ 
most definitely to the first part and 
an equally firm ‘“Yes!’’ to the 





second ; they are taking active 
steps to that end. 

The two parallel problems set out 
above justify a detailed survey and 
it is upon this work that I have 
been engaged for over twelve 
months ; when it is completed it is 
hoped to produce irrefutable and 
logical arguments as to why the 
land use of certain areas should be 
changed and other areas equally 
should be maintained and evolved 
to their optimum state. 

The selection of new or existing 
centres for positive development 
does not suggest complete sterilisa- 
tion of other villages and hamlets, 
but the amount of development to 
be permitted should always be 
related to the “neighbourhood 
unit”’ which it is understood to be 
equivalent to a population of 2,000. 

The County Planning Committee 
believe that the continued loss of 
population in rural areas can only 
be prevented by bringing the 
amenities of town life nearer to the 
populace of the countryside, thus 
reacting to the benefit of agricul- 
ture. It is economically impossible 
to introduce the full amenities in 
every village, but the solution put 
forward in Gloucestershire is that 
new or existing small towns or vil- 
lages selected for development 
should be so situated that the 
amenities they will contain will be 
accessible readily to the largest 
number of rural population. By 
positive encouragement for selected 
sites to develop as small towns the 
objectives of balanced communities 
and prosperous agriculture can be 
attained. 


Selection of Sites 


In the survey for locating centres 
for development it is necessary to 
study all factors which affect the 
lives and fortunes of the population. 

The reason for the direction of 
growth of existing settlements 
should be analysed ; it is usually 
found to coincide with the com- 
mencement of a new industry. 

In selecting town sites it is de- 
sirable to avoid historic remains. 
The survey indicates that the stra- 
tegic and health considerations 
played a major part in determining 
sites for settlements in the early 
ages. 

The more modern history indi- 
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cates the reason for the rise and fall 
in the prosperity of town and 
countryside ; changes in the agri- 
cultural policy had the effect of 
causing an incline or decline in in- 
dustries which appear to be far 
removed from the agricultural in- 
dustry. Equally, incoming indus- 
tries upset the working of agricul- 
ture. The pointer from history is 
that Planning is a comprehensive 
study and the application of a nar- 
row conception may well end in 
disaster. 

Physical conditions have an im- 
portant bearing on the location of 
sites ; steeply sloping land must be 
avoided for economy of develop- 
ment ; equally, sites should not be 
so flat as to be devoid of interest. 
A limiting gradient of 1 in 8 has 
been taken. Due regard should also 
be paid to the exclusion of elevated 
land which from engineering, ac- 
cessibility and climatic conditions 
is unsuitable for development. 

It is important to study the ex- 
tent to which geological conditions 
affect the settlement of population. 
The potential life of the more “con- 
centrated’”’ minerals should be 
investigated and expert opinion 
obtained as to the most economical 
locations for working as yet un- 
explored minerals. This has an 
important influence on the location 
of new settlements, as also has the 
proximity of rocks to the surface 
for economy in the provision of 
sub-surface works. 

Investigation should be carried 
out concerning the average annual 
and intensity of rainfall in the 
county. The application of the 
study is that (1) all other factors 
being equal, areas having high rain- 
fall are avoided so as to eliminate 
excessive sizes of sewers; (2) the 
relationship to the porosity of 
strata for a healthy site ; and (3) the 
relationship to soil fertility and 
agricultural practice. 

Foggy localities should be 
avoided ; temperatures affect the 
type of industry capable of operat- 
ing and determine mobility of 
transport particularly in winter 
months ; wind direction should be 
studied in relation to the position- 
ing of industrial to residential 
areas ; sunshine periods show con- 
siderable diversity and have an im- 
portant effect on agricultural pro- 
duction. 
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The landscape of the county has 
been divided into three categories, 
viz. (1) the uninteresting ; (2) the 
normal ; and (3) the picturesque. 
Obviously it would be as undesir- 
able to destroy the picturesque 
landscape by the insertion of a de- 
velopment scheme, as it would be to 
locate the town in an area aesthetic- 
ally uninteresting ; it is desirable to 
avoid both these types of landscape 
and locate the development in the 
normal landscape area, leaving the 
picturesque for enjoyment by the 
public at large. 

The next examination which 
should be undertaken is into the 
main and subsidiary water-sheds 
and basins. By careful investiga- 
tion the water-parting line is found 
and all water-courses are traced to 
their sources. The application of 
this study in relation to the loca- 
tion of development is that to drain 
economically, a town should be 
situated in one water-shed and not 
sitting astride one or more parting 
lines. 

The next consideration is that of 
land drainage and the case with 
which water falling upon the paved 
surface of the potential towns may 
be disposed of. This study is 
closely related to that of water- 
sheds and it is important to deter- 
mine the capacity of the river which 
will be conveying the surface water 
from the town to the sea or major 
river. 

The health of a locality is in- 
fluenced by the nature of the soil ; 
medical opinion is that in a really 
healthy site ground water should 
not rise to within less than 10 ft. of 
the surface of the ground, in order 
to give impure ground air an oppor- 
tunity of being dispelled without 
penetration into a house ; therefore, 
this consideration is very important 
in the location of towns, as good 
health is the foundation of a happy 
community. 

Accessibility 

-In the investigation into accessi- 
bility all the *bus routes and the 
frequency of services should be 
ascertained and illustrated on a 
map, together with the area of land 
covered by half mile walking dis- 
tances from the ’bus route ; on the 
same map the radii of walking dis- 
tance of railway stations should be 
indicated and a glance at the map 
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A COTSWOLD LANDSCAPE, THE VIEW LOOKING TOWARDS THE VILLAGE OF ALDSWORTH, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Photograph by Dixon-Scott, reproduced by kind permission of the British Council. 


will then indicate which areas are 
most accessible from the national, 
regional and local points of view. 

Canals in this county form an 
important consideration, but several 
of them have fallen into disuse 
because of the opposition of other 
interests ; but the reconditioning of 
canals which will assist the national 
problem of distribution and at the 
same time promote the correct dis- 
persal of population and industry, 
should be considered. This question 
must of course be considered on a 
national basis, but nevertheless it 
does influence at least to some ex- 
tent the consideration of the loca- 
tion of towns. 

The value of west country coast 
ports has been duly appreciated in 
the last two years or so, and as a 
matter of national security it ap- 
pears that the smallest docks cap- 
able of economic expansion should 
be considered forimprovement. This 
question opens up many avenues 
of investigation and in particular in 
relation to the location of develop- 
ment areas to serve the docks. 

The future of civil aviation is a 
matter for speculation but the 
present view of experts is that there 
is little future in it ; until man can 
control the weather it is not likely 
to become of first rate importance 
in national transport. Under the 


circumstances consideration is not 
being given to the reservation of 
aerodromes of each possible town. 
However, certain municipal aero- 
dromes were established prior to 
the war for large towns and in siting 
towns regard is paid to accessibility 
to these. 

Attention should be next devoted 
to highways and the relative im- 
portance of each highway in the 
national, regional and local frame- 
work. It is possible to determine 
where deviations from existing 
routes are necessary and the routes 
of such proposed improvement 
should be avoided. No regard 
should be had at the present stage 
to entirely new roads, since they 
ought to be designed to serve the 
town sites which are selected. 

Railway routes are important ; 
the volume of traffic and the in- 
crease and decrease in volume over 
the last ten years. These statistics 
will give an indication as to the 
tendency of traffic on the railway 
lines. Contact should also be estab- 
lished with the railway companies 
concerned in order to ascertain pro- 
jected railway routes ; such routes 
must, of course, be kept free from 
development, yet at the same time 
due regard should be had to these 
in relation to the location of towns 
for communication purposes. 
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Electricity, Gas and Sewage 


The survey should include the 
routes of 132kV., 33kV. and the 
6.6kV. lines and in addition, the low 
tension areas. No doubt the electri- 
fication of rural areas is a step in 
the right direction. There has been 
considerable growth in this service 
during the last ten years, but in 
spite of all the many electricity 
lines which deface the countryside, 
only a very small percentage of 
country areas actually has a low 
tension supply. 


The invariable rule is that the 
cost of supply in rural areas is 
higher than in urban areas. Clearly 
there are gounds for the develop- 
ment of electricity in rural areas 
coupled with an adjustment of 
charges so that rural areas may 
have adequate electricity supply, if 
not at a cheaper rate than urban 
areas, then at least at the same. 
Dwellers in urban areas should ap- 
preciate their dependence upon 
rural workers and help to provide 
them with the amenities now prin- 
cipally enjoyed by the former. In 
considering the location of towns, 
preference should be given to areas 
which have an existing low tension 
supply, provided all other con- 
siderations are equal. 

The survey should include in- 
formation as to the quantity of 
water which can be delivered at 
specific points by the statutory 
undertakers according to the size 
and pressure of existing mains, and, 
in addition, which springs now run- 
ning to waste might be harnessed to 
serve new towns. The question of 
an adequate supply of pure water 
is an important consideration which 
is not only necessary for the new 
towns but also to encourage high 
farming. 

An important consideration in 
endeavouring to locate the most 
satisfactory site for towns is the 
economic use (or provision) of 
sewerage systems. All other things 
being equal, it would be unwise not 
to utilise an existing system either 
in itself or by forms of extension. 

The survey should include the 
location of sewage disposal plants 
and their capacities, the stream into 
which the effluent is discharged and 
the population existing sewers can 
serve before they would be required 
to be relaid ; a report on the con- 


dition and age of sewers is im- 
portant. 

Due regard should also be paid to 
the availability of gas and the 
survey should include the statutory 
supply areas, the routes of mains 
and pressures. Provided that all 
other considerations are equal, 
private or public money invested in 
these services should be fully em- 
ployed before creating a demand 
for new services. 

Regard should be paid to the per- 
centage of bombs dropped within 
radii of targets and as to the effect 
of blast from the different types of 
explosives ; this being investigated 
in regard to the proximity of in- 
dustrial areas. Whilst it is earnestly 
hoped that this is the last war that 
mankind will have to endure, it 
would be unwise to ignore the 
possibility of others occurring. 


Location of Towns 


In the search for the location of 
towns, the economics of existing 
school accommodation should be 
investigated. School accommoda- 
tion will, of course, have to be pro- 
vided in the new towns, but it is 
necessary to give consideration to 
the education of the children while 
the towns are in process of evolu- 
tion ; in the interests of economy, 
existing school accommodation 
should not be wasted. 

The housing survey is a most im- 
portant one. It is necessary to con- 
sider the possibility of re-housing 
people, not in soulless masses but 
in the new towns where they may 
enjoy town amenities. The survey 
therefore should include informa- 
tion as to the houses which are in 
such a poor condition that they 
should be classified as slums during 
the next five years; it should be 
followed by a survey of those 
houses which are likely to come 
within a similar category during the 
next 50 years. From this informa- 
tion it is possible to ascertain the 
number of people who will be com- 
pelled to remove during those 
periods, and this information will 
not only prove useful for the com- 
prehensive re-planning of built-up 
areas and the gradual realisation of 
the plan but it will also give an 
indication of the demand for new 
accommodation, in two stages, for 
part of the development of new 
towns. 
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The question of the existing dis- 
tribution of the population should 
be next considered in regard to (a) 
the present position ; (b) estimates 
of the future population both taking 
into account—(a) numbers ; (b) age 
composition ; (c) sex composition ; 
(d) number of households ; (e) pro- 
fessions ; (f) local and regional dis- 
tribution. 

In order to obtain a comprehen- 
sive picture of industry a question- 
naire should be circulated to all in- 
dustrial hereditaments in the area 
being surveyed and much useful 
information can be obtained. 

It is also necessary to determine 
the number and sex composition of 
workers in each factory. Informa- 
tion should be obtained from manu- 
facturing concerns as to the floor 
and land (in sq. ft.) per workers 
required for efficiency and economy 
in operation. 

Three of the questions of great 
importance are :— 

8. If you have become established 
in as a result of the dis- 
persal of industry resultant 
upon the war, do you intend to 
settle permanently ? If so, how 
many houses and what type of 
housing will you require ? 

11. Do you consider there is any 
need for the establishment in 
the district of any industries 
for the manufacture of goods 
which are either used in your 
industry or are made from the 
by-products of your industry, 
either now or after the war ? 

20. In view of the Government’s 
expressed intention of formu- 
lating a policy for the recon- 
struction of towns and country- 
side now, for immediate opera- 
tion after the war, have you 
any views as to how your in- 
dustry or its location could be 
improved ? 

The answers supplied to these 
questions should be most helpful 
and will assist materially in forming 
an idea as to the composition of the 
towns. After the site has been lv- 
cated it is necossary to consider link- 
age of different industries in order to 
ensure appropriate grouping. 

The final investigation should be 
in relation to agriculture, and for 
this purpose Dr Stamp’s suggested 
national classification ought to be 
applied locally, and his scheme of 
land selection adopted. 
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MR. LOUIS DE SOISSONS, 4.R.a. 


A welcome recognition of the contribution 
of Welwyn Garden City to architecture and 
civic design is the election of Mr Louis de 
Soissons, F.R.I.B.A., S.A.D.G., as an Associate 
of the Royal Academy. Mr de Soissons’ 
work is too well known to need detailed 
recital here. His buildings at Welwyn and 
elsewhere are distinguished by their logical 
respect for functional requirements and by 
the creative freshness by which he has con- 
tinued and developed the best English 
traditions of design and decoration. — As 
Consultant Town Planner of Welwyn Gar- 
den City he has not only been largely res- 
ponsible for one of the best city lay-outs of 
modern times, but (for many years in co- 
operation with Mr A. W. Kenyon, A.R.1.B.A.) 
has by consistent administrative care 
maintained an excellent standard of design. 


HanDSIDE CLOSE, WELWYN GARDEN City, designed by Mr de Soissons. 
A treatment for a group of fourteen semi-detached houses set together to give a formal enclosed effect. 
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Letchworth Agricultural Belt. 


Our Summer cover illustrates the three 
main factors in town-planning—living, 
industry and agriculture. 

Agriculture 

We must protect our three million 
acres of first-class agricultural land. 
Second quality land is available for 


Country belts must be retained around 
all our towns, limiting their size and 
giving access to the countryside. 


Industry. 
Towns need work. New industries 
should be encouraged to settle in the 
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Houses at Welwyn. 


increase in population, and in new towns 
planned for living and work. 
Living 

The principal aim in our post-war 
programme should be to provide good 
family houses at a density to allow 
sufficient garden, play and recreation 





industrial and housing development. smaller towns that could stand an _ space near good workplaces. 











Auguries of Experience 
(140 years after Blake) 


To see a Home in a heap of bricks, 
And a Heaven in a bombed site, 
Build Munitions from eight to six, 
And Utopia in the night. 


A ribbon-row of Jerry’s pets 

The goat of all good planners gets. 

A petrol-pump beside a road 

Calls to Clough for human blood. 
Applied half-timber on a house 
Torments the sprite of Henry Strauss. 
A little garden with a gate 

Fills Tubbs with tears if not with hate. 
A hanging shirt seen thro’ a chink, 

Bids Thomas Sharp shed shame and ink. 
A married couple in a flat 

Shall quake on Osborn’s holy mat. 

Who packs the townsfolk street on street 
Shares Trystan Edwards’ winding-sheet. 
Who seeks to add to urban space 

Shall read his doom in Denby’s face. 
Make any kind of kitchen stove, 

And lose the Housing Centre’s love. 

Say Garden Cities will not work, 

And feel the mild Macfadyen’s dirk. 


When Britain’s land becomes the Crown’s, 
Prof. Orwin beams, Lord Brocket frowns. 
Who from the Barlow Gospel errs 

Offends the fierce McAllisters. 

Suburbs, by Stapledon abhorred, 

Shall fall upon St. George’s sward. 


The A\ cornlands, gone to camp, 

On favourite corns of Dudley Stamp. 
Who dare to build along the coast 
Shall all be dogged by Dougill’s ghost ; 
And Architectless souls will dwell 

In Abercrombie’s Local Hell. 

He who designs in English style 

Will Fry in-flame and Reilly rile : 
And you who foreign fads affect, 

The curse of Richardson expect. 

The little Districts in their legions 

Rob Robson’s rest, who dreams of Regions ; 
The Councils set their jaws and glower, 
Resolved on standing by their Dower. 


English who ask a Plan for Britain 

By Johnston's claymore shall be smitten ; 
And those who Scots in England fall for, 
Shall thole the Bruce in British Balfour. 
Who scraps a Scheme and starts again 
Is Adshead’s joy and Pepler’s bane. 
Who lays a Wreath at the future’s Portal 
Shall prove that Ministers are mortal. 

It is right it should be so ; 

Man is made for joy and woe. 

Some were made to plan and plot, 

Some to say they'd better not. 

Plans appear and Plans seem right 

To those poor souls who dwell in Night, 
But quite a different form present 

T'o those who are themselves content. 


—MET ROFUG. 
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RESOLUTION of great 
importance for planners was 
moved by the Bishop of Exeter 
(Dr Curzon) at the convocation of 
Canterbury on Tuesday, May 19, 
1942. 

In moving his resolution Dr 
Curzon said that he thought they 
should affirm that the most precious 
part of their inheritance was not 
that which man achieved only 
yesterday—the utilitarian and the 
modern—but rather that part which 
man had created and preserved for 
thousands of years. All their re- 
planning and reconstruction would 
fail unless they recaptured and 
reconstructed those continuing 
things which had served man for 
so long and which had worn so well. 

The second thing—and here the 
Church had a long tradition to 
maintain—was to witness to the 
importance of the small man. 

He supposed it might be said 
that Hitler climbed to power on 
the backs of the small man, and 
it was the small man who mat- 
tered. To the small man, next to 
his own life, his home was the 
most precious thing, and to the 
small man a home meant a family. 
It was no exaggeration to say that 
recent planners and designers dis- 
liked or ignored the family. 

He would not ask the House to 
follow him into a discussion as to 
the relative values of the tenement 
flat and the small house in the old- 
fashioned neighbourly street, but 
he knew which the ordinary man 
preferred. He recalled a recent 
letter in The Times from the 
headmaster of Winchester who 
pointed out that if there was any 
weakening of the family bond 
then, although the war was won, 
there could be no future for Eng- 
land and the great responsibility 
which the peace would have laid 
upon her would fall from her 
nerveless hand. 

This was not only a question of 
the declining birth rate. There was 
a loss to the nation because men 
and women did not assume the 
responsibilities of parents. Parent- 
hood, and especially motherhood, 
meant great qualities in a people, 
enriching the nation, and without 
it the spiritual values of a nation 
would never be fully developed. 
Therefore he thought that the 
authorities should be reminded 





The Church 
and 
Planning 


Dr. Curzon’s important 
resolution 





that they should not think merely 
in terms of areas and sites and 
facilities, but of persons and 
families, not of big businesses and 
multiple shops, but of the small 
home. 

The second part of the Motion 
dealt with the importance of 
creating communities, and for a 
community a variety of persons 
was essential. Those of their lord- 
ships who had had the privilege 
of working in a parish which con- 
sisted of all sorts and conditions 
of men, well-to-do, middle, and 
poor, would know how much 
richer was the Christian fellowship 
thereby produced. It was that 
kind of parish which was con- 
templated by the pastoral ideals 
set out in the Prayer Book. 

As a former Bishop of Stepney, 
with still in his heart a great 
hatred of East London and a great 
affection for the East Londoner, 
he had great hopes that this 
unrivalled opportunity would not 
be missed, and that the London 
County Council would provide for 
and seek to direct all kinds of 
residents into East London. 

The Bishop of Birmingham 
seconded the Resolution. Dr 
Barnes pointed out that the matter 
far transcended in importance any- 
thing the House had considered 
in its present session. In the 
devastated areas they did not 
wish to create new vast dormitories, 
but satellite towns, with easy 
access to natural beauties. The 
slums in great cities were to a 
large extent the result of the 
private control of land. The State 
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and the municipalities had lacked 
the freedom to take the necessary 
action. There must be such 
freedom in the future. The 
organised State alone could protect 
the little man against Big Business. 

In the debate which followed 
the Bishop of Truro warmly wel- 
comed the general idea behind 
the resolution, because it brought 
into prominence the “neighbour 
principle.” 

The Bishop of Derby was not 
convinced that State monopolies 
were the right solution of the 
problems raised. In all planning, 
the first interest should be the 
home, the family and corporate 
life, and the development of free 
human personalities. 

The Bishop of Bristol said it was 
fundamental that people must be 
allowed to live near their work. 
The alternative to flats for workers 
in great industrial cities was the 
creation of satellite towns which 
involved the moving of industry by 
State control. 

The Bishop of London sym- 
pathised with the Bishop of Exeter, 
but suggested that he rated public 
authorities at their lowest estimate. 
Dr Fisher added that he had had 
conversations with the Chief ad- 
visers of the London County Council 
in the matter of reconstruction, 
and their outlook was altogether 





[We should like to express our 
grateful thanks to His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for allowing the 
text of Dr Curzon’s speech to be made 
available, and to the Editor of the 
Church Times for permission to reprint 
extracts from the debate.—Editor, 
Town anv Country PLANNING.] 
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good. They were thinking wholly 
in terms of communities with a 
real attachment, of homes rather 
than of flats. He had also found a 
keen desire for constant collabora- 
tion between the Church planning 
and civil planning authorities. 

It was finally agreed to amalga- 
mate the Bishop of Exeter’s reso- 
lution and the Bishop of Coventry’s 
amendment, and to pass it in 
the following form : 


“That this House affirms its 
conviction that in the replanning 
of towns the chief interest to be 
considered by the _ responsible 
authorities is the domestic life of 
the people and the welfare of the 
family ; and in particular desires 
to impress upon the authorities the 
wisdom of creating communities in 
which all sorts and conditions of 
men may live side by side in 
friendly contact with one another. 


“To this end this House expresses- 


the earnest hope that authorities 
responsible for replanning will (i) 
think first of the kind of housing 
on which the making of good 
homes and the development of 
family life must always in large 
measure depend; (ii) discourage 
the segregation of citizens in differ- 
ent parts of towns according to 
differences in their income or 
occupation ; (iii) pay heed in the 
planning of all zones and sectors 
to what will help to foster the 
community spirit; and (iv) in 
the siting of new towns have 
reverent regard to the preservation 
of the beauty of the countryside 
and the fertility of the soil of 
Britain.” 


The 
Bishop of London 
on 
The Community and 
the Family 





SPEAKING at the London Dioce- 
san Conference in London on 
June 9, 1942, the Bishop of London 
(Dr Fisher) said that our main 
problem is to find the right 
relation between the State, the 
Community, and the Family, not 
forgetting that it is the individual 
person alone who has an ultimate 
significance in that he alone is 
created for eternal life. The first 
and supreme responsibility of the 
Church is to him: the Kingdom 
of God can be entered only one 
by one. And yet the individual 
is shaped by Family, Community, 
and State: and the Church has 
its responsibility to them. 

I would say that the first 
necessity is to rehabilitate and 
reconsecrate the idea of the family 
in our midst, with its nexus of 
moral duties and responsibilities. 
All problems of what is called 
moral welfare really begin there. 
It is the family which feeds and 
creates the community and makes 
it stable. We must recognise that 
social and economic conditions for 
many years past have assisted to 
deprive the family of much of its 
proper unity, responsibility, and 
sanctity. That process must be 
reversed. The State, which is the 
community on its organised side, 
must be jealous to do it. They 
are right who say that replanning 
of towns and cities must consider 
first and foremost the needs not 
of industry but of homes and 
families, and must judge homes 
not in terms of what is easiest 
to provide, but of what will foster 
a worthy home life. There must 
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of necessity be a transference to 
the State of some responsibilities 
which the family never could, or 
can no longer, or cannot in present 
social conditions, meet. There 
must be State schools and State 
social services, and there is a very 
strong case for State family allow- 
ances. Yet the State must have 
a special regard for the place of 
the parent and the family even 
when it has to act in loco parentis, 
and be particular to subordinate 
its natural desire for adminis- 
trative efficiency to its duty of 
fostering the sense of family 
responsibility, without which the 
State cannot exist in health. 

By community life I mean all 
that lies between the family life 
on one side and the organised 
action of the State on the other. 
It is the life of the people as lived, 
fed by its families, controlled by 
the State. That control is essential 
for freedom, for President Roose- 
velt’s four freedoms. We all 
recognise that it must be larger 
after the war than it was before, 
in order to abolish and avoid the 
negations of true freedom which 
were suffered then. But the 
purpose of such control must 
always be not repression or uni- 
formity for its own sake, but an 
increase of the opportunities for 
responsible freedom. The right 
balance can be obtained only if 
two conditions are fulfilled: the 
State must be more concerned to 
foster the life and initiative of the 
community expressed in its own 
spontaneous religious, cultural, and 
social activities than to secure its 
own uniform control: and the 
community must have the vigour 
and faith to shape its own life 
into healthy and fruitful forms. 
It is a danger to this right balance 
if there are many in the com- 
munity who act in an anti-social 
manner—for thereby in abusing 
their own freedom they compel 
the State to limit the freedom of 
all. It is also a danger to the right 
balance when the State under one 
pressure or another tries to impose 
uniformity at the expense of legiti- 
mate and fruitful variety. Just 
because so many causes impel 
towards a greater control, it is 
essential that its extension should 
be strictly scrutinised and rigidly 
required to justify itself. 
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Cities and Re-planning 


Official and Unofficial Activities 


UCH important work is being 

done towards the preparation 
of plans for the rebuilding of our 
bombarded cities. We hope to 
give summaries of this work from 
time to time. In this issue we 
have only space for a few examples 
of the methods of study adopted 
in different cities, and of the 
ideas behind the preliminary work. 
It is to be remembered that the 
Government has not yet indicated 
the principles that will inform 
national planning policy. Many 
cities are pressing for information 
on this matter, without which 
the formulation of local plans is 
necessarily hampered. 


Co-operation with Voluntary 
Bodies 


A significant feature of the work 
in progress is the co-operation, 
formal or informal, between the 
city authorities and such bodies 
as Chambers of Commerce, Rotary 
Clubs, Civic Societies, and Local 
Research Groups. Notable in- 
stances of this are Birmingham 
and its area, where the West 
Midlands Research Group and the 
Bournville Trust Survey Group, 
while working with freedom, have 
the advantage of help and informa- 
tion from the City officials and the 
University. In Portsmouth and 
Bristol, the Chambers of Commerce 
have formed Replanning Advisory 
Panels with strong personnel, who 
have issued valuable preparatory 
reports. Manchester and other 
cities have formally invited 
Chambers of Commerce and other 
representative bodies to co-operate 
in thinking out principles of re- 
planning. At Southampton the 
Civic Society took a lead in 
stimulating action. At Great 
Yarmouth the local newspaper has 
organised a symposium of opinion 
in which leading citizens, in office 
and out, have taken part. Liver- 
pool and Coventry are among the 
cities whose officials have been 
instructed to prepare preliminary 
plans, while London, Plymouth, 


Southampton and other cities have 
appointed consultant planners to 
report on the problem—South- 
ampton’s first report having already 
been published. While the pro- 
gress made differs from city to 
city, and the approaches are of 
varying degrees of merit, from the 
old - fashioned over - emphasis on 
traffic and visual details, to the 
most thoroughgoing economic and 
sociological analysis, there is hardly 
a city where the public is not 
showing an active concern for the 
future, and the local papers are 
devoting much of their restricted 
space to articles and letters on 
the subject. 

The examples we quote are from 
published information readily to 
hand, and the choice of them 
should not be taken to imply 
that other cities are doing nothing, 
though some are doing much less 
than the urgency of the situation 
calls for. 


Portsmouth 


In Portsmouth a strong initiative 
has been taken by the Chamber 
of Commerce, whose Replanning 
Advisory Panel issued its First 
Report in October, 1941. The 
Panel assumes the following prin- 
ciples :— 


(1) Planning over a wider area 
than the City. 

(2) The whole living require- 
ments must be viewed: 
work, houses and recreation. 

(3) Concentrations of popula- 
tion must be much reduced 
in density, leading to a 
considerable “overspill’’ to 
be accommodated in the 
adjoining country. 

(4) This ‘‘overspill’’ must be 
planned so as not to be 
wasteful of agriculture and 
amenity. 

(5) To avoid uneconomic travel 
there must be some dis- 
persal of industry. 

(6) Key features in a plan for 
Portsmouth requiring con- 
sideration are historic Old 
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Portsmouth, a new Civic 
Centre, the Southsea Front, 
Hayling Island and the 
Service Establishments. 


(7) Financial reforms are re- 
quired with regard to the 
incidence of rates, site 
values, ownership of de- 
velopment rights, and de- 
velopment credit. 


The application of these highly 
intelligent principles, typical of 
the current revolution in urban 
thought, is being worked out by 
a series of Sub-committees, whose 
reports we hope to deal with later. 


The City authorities are thinking 
definitely along these bold lines. 
The Lord Mayor (Sir Davis L. 
Daley) told the Portsmouth Rotary 
Club on 2nd June that too many 
people had been living on Portsea 
Island—about 230,000 on about 
2,000 acres. Between 60,000 and 
70,000 “‘ought to be put somewhere 
else.” The City’s difficulty was 
that they were not told where 
they could be put. He had asked 
the Ministry concerned whether 
the City could build two or three 
satellite towns. These people 
wanted to belong to Portsmouth, 
but they had to make the homes 
of the people worth while. They 
were pressing the Government for 
a policy that would make decen- 
tralisation a practical reality. 


Bristol 


The Bristol Chamber of Com- 
merce appointed a Committee in 
February, 1941, which was enlarged 
in October to the present Re- 
planning Advisory Committee, re- 
presentative of about 150 organisa- 
tions and interests in the City. 
The Chairman is Colonel Mark 
Whitwill. The members are divided 
into 12 groups, dealing with Arts, 
Churches, Commerce, Distributive 
Trades, Education, Entertainment 
and Refreshment, Industry, 
Medical, Social Welfare, Technical 
Aspects, Sports and Transport. 
There is an Executive Committee 
consisting of the officers of the 
Chamber, five members from the 
technical or ‘specialist’? Group, 
and one from each of the other 
Groups. Five members of the 
Executive Committee form a liaison 
sub-committee for purposes of 
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direct contact with a “Con- 
ference of Officers’ appointed by 
the City Council. Each of the 


Groups meets separately, and their 
recommendations are submitted to 
the Executive Committee, who in 
turn, instruct the liaison Com- 
mittee. 


The full Advisory Committee 
meets from time to time to hear 
addresses on such major questions 
as the Location of Industry, Satel- 
lite Towns, Agricultural Aspects of 
Planning, etc. 


The whole organisation is study- 
ing the planning problem on funda- 
mental lines, and in view of its 
representative character, is likely 
to be of considerable assistance to 
the City Council in working out 
principles and crystallising public 
opinion. Reports of sub-com- 
mittees are at present confidential, 
but contain much matter of first- 
class interest. 


Southampton 


We congratulate Southampton, 
the first British city to produce 
a Post-war Planning Report. The 
admirably arranged and tastefully 
illustrated volume in which it 
appears only comes to hand as 
we go to press, and space does 
not permit a full analysis. The 
Report has much merit, consider- 
ing the transitional state of thought 
on planning principles at the 
moment and the absence of a 
Government lead as to national 
policy. A genuine attempt is 
made to work out the areas 
required for all the functional 
purposes. The proposals for new 
roads and widenings are on a bold 
scale, including new parkways 
through the town centre, and 
stimulus is given to citizens to 
demand harmony and nobility in 
rebuilding. As a basis for con- 
sideration of the problems the 
Report is valuable, and we hope 
it will lead to a lively local dis- 
cussion. 


Points that appear to us to be 
worth much further discussion are 
these. Though it is shown that 
Southampton needs greater diver- 
sity of industry, the area reserved for 
further factory development seems 
too large. It would permit the 


employment of an additional 23,000 
people, representing an increase of 
population of perhaps 80,000 to 
100,000 over and above the pre- 
war 180,000. There is already a 
travelling problem, if not an acute 
one, and the proposed expansion 
of industry is stated to necessitate 
some building of flats near the 
industrial areas—which is admitted 
to be in itself undesirable. Indeed 
it is strongly argued on page 20 
of the Report that quick and 
cheap transport to new suburban 
extensions is far preferable, and 
though a green belt is recom- 
mended, it is proposed to interpose 
houses at 12 per acre, scaling 
down to four and then to one per 
acre, between the existing City 
and its future belt. In a sense, 
therefore, two opposite policies are 
advocated simultaneously. The 
third possibility of industrial de- 
centralisation is merely suggested 
(page 26) as a still better method, 
but definite proposals for this are 
not made, and all the detailed 
proposals that are made relate 
to a combination of industrial 
concentration, central flat-building 
and suburban spread. It does 
appear to us that with further 
study, a satellite town solution 
could be found which would enable 
low density housing (at a maximum 
of about 15 houses to the acre) 
to be adhered to in the City itself. 

Then the central shopping area, 
which at present sprawls incon- 
veniently, might well be contracted, 
both by a moderate reduction of 
the total number of shops (not 
excluding the individual trader but 
giving him a better average turn- 
over), and by developing more 
well-planned subsidiary shopping 
centres in the residential districts 
and in two or three satellite towns. 
The main shopping and enter- 
tainment centre would still serve 
a wide area including the new 
towns, so that the proposal, which 
would add to the spaciousness of 
central Southampton, should be 
acceptable to the business com- 
munity. Further, by providing 
sites of reasonable size for all 
classes of houses nearer the centre, 
some of the demand for one- 
quarter to one-acre sites on the 
outskirts may well be drawn off. 
An eighth-acre site in an attractive 
town area has definite advantages. 
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People take larger sites to defend 
their lives against ugliness and 
intrusion. 


We hope that Professor Adshead 
and Mr H. T. Cook, the Consultant 
and Planning Officer responsible 
for the Report, will consider the 
further working-out of the plan on 
these lines before final decisions are 
made. 


Planning 
Northern I[reland 


N view of air-raid damage the 

Government of Northern Ireland 
in February, 1942, instructed Mr 
W. R. Davidge, F.R.1.B.A., P.P.T.P.1., 
to report on the area and scope of 
a reconstruction plan for the City 
of Belfast. The Report has now 
been adopted, and a Planning 
Advisory Board and Technical 
Planning Commission are already 
at work. Mr Davidge stressed 
the need for a plan for the whole 
province, including the City of 
Belfast. He found general agree- 
ment as to the need for more open 
spaces, relief of traffic congestion, 
the opening out of important 
buildings, better living conditions, 
and access to the countryside. 

The principles of planning 
adopted include, in somewhat 
general terms, reconstruction of 
the central area, reservation of a 
green belt as a background for 
Belfast, and the choice of out- 
lying centres suitable for expansion 
to which some commercial and 
industrial businesses could be re- 
moved. 


One Planning Authority has 
now been set up for the whole 
of Northern Ireland, and by the 
same decision all land is deemed 
to be covered by a _ planning 
resolution. The State Planning 
Advisory Board consists of repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs and other Ministries, of 
the Cities of Belfast and London- 
derry, of the six County Councils, 
of the Harbour Commission and 
of professional institutes. The 
Planning Consultant is appointed 
by the Minister of Home Affairs 
and acts as a link between the 
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Board and a Technical Planning 
Commission, a larger body of 
Government architects, engineers 
and surveyors and the County 
and City surveyors, architects and 
planning officers. This Commis- 
sion, which will divide itself into 
three regional groups, is to prepare 
outline proposals for submission 
to the Minister. 


The Dublin Plan 


HE Eire Town and Regional 

Planning Act was passed in 
1934, and in 1936 the Dublin 
City Council instructed Professor 
Abercrombie, F.R.1.B.A., P.P.T.P.1., 
Mr §. A. Kelly, F.s.1., and Mr 
Manning Robertson, M.R.1.A.1., to 
prepare a scheme, which, after 
various stages, has now reached 
publication in the “Dublin Town 
Plan Sketch Development Report.” 

A very difficult problem has 
been dealt with realistically and 
yet with considerable imagination, 
and the Report, and still more its 
fundamental implications, is worth 
careful study by English and 
Scottish planners. The present 
population of Dublin and Dun 
Laoghaire is just over half a 
million, 477,000 being within the 
City boundaries. For reasons 
given the planners assume a future 
maximum population of 765,000 
in a built-up area of 45,445 acres 
within a proposed wide agricultural 
belt. That a capital city of this 
size is out of proportion to a 
national population of 3 million 
(or even of 4} millions “in the 
event of union with the North’’) 
is not denied—but we are re- 
minded that Ireland in 1841 had 
over 8,000,000 people, and that 
this may happen again. Given 
this future population and the 
structure of Dublin’s congested 
city area, the problem is not an 
easy one, nor is the financial back- 
ground such as to simplify it. 
Whether Eire is really wise to 
contemplate a concentration of 
765,000 in its capital city may 
well be doubted. But given this 
assumption, and the further 
assumption that financial con- 
siderations compel the use to the 
utmost extent of the existing 
capital equipment of sewers and 


other public services, the Report 
applies the decentralisation ideas 
to the extent possible. 

Very important is the insistence 
on “‘severe”’ restrictions of building 
within the Green Belt of four to 
six miles wide which is to surround 
the city on the land side. The 
principle adopted is that of a 
“reasonably sized nucleus with 
its ring of satellites—an urban 
pattern set in a rural background.” 
Seven sites for satellites are sug- 
gested, their population to be 
limited to a total of 61,500 includ- 
ing the rural population. Any 
further growth must be beyond 
the Green Belt. Central density 
is to be drastically reduced by 
some suburban building at low 
density between the existing City 
and the Green Belt. The main 
Report, completed before the war, 
contemplates 30 per cent. of flats 
in the next three-years housing 
programme. But a supplementary 
report rules out flats altogether. 
“The flat is everywhere regarded 
as a necessary expedient rather 
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than as desirable,’ and “the air 
menace appears to us to over- 
rule every argument in favour of 
building new blocks of flats or of 
housing people in the central 
areas.” 

The standard of open space 
adopted is 6} acres per 1,000 
inhabitants. The supplementary 
report, however, suggests a higher 
standard as being possible in view 
of the different attitude which 
war danger produces towards 
financial considerations. The Town 
Planning Committee definitely 
accepts the changed emphasis, and 
finally askes the Corporation “how 
far it would be prepared to go 
in providing the necessary expen- 
diture that would be involved in 
clearing a number of densely 
populated areas, and replacing the 
buildings by open spaces, which 
would not only add greatly to the 
amenities of the city, but would 
also fit it with a permanent well- 
planned scheme of safeguards 
against the appalling destructive- 
ness of modern warfare.” 


A diagram reproduced from ‘* Dublin Town Plan Sketch Development Report ’’ showing 
the Green Belt and the suggested sites for the seven satellites. 
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The Revolt 
against 


BIGNESS" 


oe cannot keep pace 
with the flood of literature on 
the basic problems of Western civil- 
isation. But they ought not to lose 
touch with any thought that may 
affect the grouping of industries and 
the relation of town and country. 
One thing now discussed seriously 
for the first time is that of the scale 
of industry and business, which is 
important in connection with plan- 
ners’ views as to the size of towns. 
The need to bring both these things 
under social control is more and 
more recognised. 

The town-planning movement 
need not separate itself into parti- 
sans of freedom of enterprise and 
partisans of state control. It can 
make its contribution to social 
policy, as a group, by specialising 
on the physical arrangement of 
town and country. But it should 
not make facile assumptions as to 
the trend of industry and business 
towards bigger and bigger units. In 
this country the majority of intelli- 
gent writers on political-economic 
theory, and almost all the political 
leaders, appear still to be fatalistic 
on this issue. A few years ago they 
were fatalistic about the growth of 
cities. On the continent of Europe 
and in the U.S.A. this fatalism is 
by no means so universal. There is 
a growing belief that industrial Big- 
ness, or business integration, is an 
evil in itself, and that it must be 
corrected, and is amenable to cor- 
rection, by state policy. In Britain, 
democracy is taken for granted, but 
the conditions of its existence are 
not yet the subject of popular dis- 





* Reports of T.N.E.C. (Temporary 





National Economic Committee). Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1941. 
783 pp. 


International Economic Disintegration. 
Dr Wilheim Répke. W. Hodge & Co. 
1942. 243 pp. 2ls. 
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Houses At ATHENS, GrorGIA. The United States Housing Authority has built houses 


like these for about half a million people. 


They let at monthly rentals of twenty dollars. 


But 30 per cent of America’s housing is still substandard. 


cussion. All our parties assume a 
gradual trustification of business 
coupled with an extension of state 
planning and control. Conservative 
opinion tries to slow up the process, 
Left opinion to universalise it. 
Both share the belief that democ- 
racy can be continued into a 
planned economy. In Europe and 
America many students regard that 
hope as unrealistic. The two books 
now reviewed are symptomatic of 
this very different outlook. 


The American Dream and 
Decentralisation 


The T.N.E.C. Reports are a vast 
storehouse of figures, interesting to 
planners and economists. They are 
a reminder of the immense strength 
of the ‘‘American dream’”’—a society 
of free enterprise, competition, 
diffused wealth, and democracy— 
and of America’s consciousness that 
that dream is threatened by busi- 
ness Bigness. President Roosevelt’s 
message of 1938 in asking Congress 
to set up the Committee is a classic 
restatement of American ideals, 
ending on the keynote : “Stop the 
progress of collectivism in business 
and turn business back to the demo- 
cratic competitive order.” You 
hear the voice of the American 
people in this powerful message ; 
yet could anything contrast more 
strongly with our own political 
climate ? 

The Committee sat for 3 years, 
heard 552 witnesses, printed 20,000 


pages of evidence (about 10 million 
words), 3,300 technical exhibits, 
and 43 monographs. Its bulk makes 
the Barlow Commission papers look 
like a bundle of old love-letters. 
The facts of American economic 
structure are there, complete and 
well-arranged. If the conclusions 
do not quite live up to the Presi- 
dent’s specification, they are in 
principle drastic enough to suggest 
a future society as different. from 
ours as ours is from Russia’s. 

On the geographical distribution 
of industry the recommendations 
are similar to those of the Barlow 
Report. All forms of decentralisa- 
tion are urged—physical as well as 
organisational. This idea is already 
in action in war production policy ; 
the U.S. Government, in placing 
contracts and building national fac- 
tories, is aiming at the widest geo- 
graphical distribution. The Report 
holds the existing concentration of 
industry to be uneconomic as well 
as socially bad; there is “ample , 
evidence of the dangers of excessive 
size and concentration of plants and 
industries.”” Control of location is 
advocated to secure efficient size, to 
prevent the debasing effects of the 
factory system, and to preserve 
“the American way of life.” 


Houses, Factories and Shops 


The low standard of American 
housing is recognised as a blot on 
the nation. There are at least 4 
million sub-standard dwellings. In 
1938 only one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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of new dwellings were within the 
means of the “lower third” —the 37 
per cent. of urban families with in- 
comes under £200. 80 per cent. of 
the new dwellings were only within 
reach of the best-off 24 per cent. 
A programme of building 725,000 
houses a year for 10 years is shown 
to be well within the nation’s 
capacity. 

Despite the growth of colossal 
corporations, the small man is still 
important. The average factory 
employs 50 people, and though five- 
sixths of the 9 million industrial 
workers are employed in one-sixth 
of the plants, there are something 
like 150,000 factories with less than 
50 workers (1937). Retail trade is 
still largely in the hands of the small 
man. In 1935 there were 1,654,000 
retailers (one to every 80 persons) 
and more than a million “service” 
businesses in addition. They have, 
as in this country, a short average 
life ; three-quarters of them dis- 
appear (and are replaced by others) 
every 10 years. This is our problem 
too, especially in connection with 
the rebuilding of blitzed areas. Re- 
duction of the number of shops 
seems the obvious policy, but there 


are social factors behind the prob- 
lem that cannot be easily dismissed. 


The Unmaking of the Masses 


The nature of the dilemma with 
which Western civilisation is faced 
comes out more dramatically in Dr 
Répke’s book. He makes the 
T.N.E.C.’s and Roosevelt’s confi- 
dence in the realisation of the demo- 
cratic dream seem Babbittish opti- 
mism. But he has the same essential 
ideals. He is opposed to Bigness in 
all its aspects, and sees it as neces- 
sarily ending in totalitarianism, 
either fascist or communist. It is 
outside our scope to do more than 
call the attention of planners to a 
very profound and weighty state- 
ment of a new point of view. Dr 
Répke labels his programme ‘“The 
Third Way.” Certain components 
of it are of special interest to 
planners. The grand aim is “the 
unmaking of the masses.” The 
radical cause of discontent, Dr 
Répke considers, is the devitalisa- 
tion of the existence of the city 
proletariat, their herding in great 
factories, regimented work, uproot- 
ing from natural bonds, gloomy 
slums, mechanised amusements, 
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and the anonymity of urban life. 
He wants a world-wide increase 
in the number of “‘family-farms,” a 
modified peasant proprietorship. 
But he does not seek wholly to-turn 
back the industrial clock. For Eng- 
land and most of Europe he advo- 
cates industrial decentralisation, 
and an agricultural policy of ‘“‘per- 
fected mixed farming”’ ; for over- 
seas countries, small farms and a 
development of manufacturing in- 
dustries. He gives strong reasons 
for his view that international trade 
can be revived. His chapter on 
changes in the localisation of indus- 
try is valuable ; he considers de- 
centralisation and diffusion not only 
desirable but eminently practicable. 
He is suspicious ot general economic 
planning, as part of the collectivist 
trend, but he is no believer in an 
inert political state, and does not in 
principle object to the planned con- 
trol of land-use. Probably an 
analysis of city-structure would 
convince him that such control is as 
essential to ““The Third Way” as it 
is to the alternative policies of large- 
scale capitalism, outright collectiv- 
ism, or any compromise between 
the two. F.J.O. 
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“(ET on with the war and leave 

reconstruction to look after 
itself” is a popular minority cliche. 
The Economist (25th April, 1942) 
makes a wise and effective reply to 
those who lack the imagination to 
see that the waging of the war 
and the conduct of a large scale 
reconstruction programme are 
closely bound together. The 
Economist writes: ‘‘a programme 
for improved and effective social, 
economic and political policies is 
a necessary means of victory, 
denoting the goals of war-time 
effort and inspiring war-time sacri- 
fice. It is absolutely true that 
the first task is to win the war. 
Time and men are scarce; both 
must be rationed ; and the highest 
priority must go to defeating the 
enemy. But thought and ideas are 


not limited ; the task is to mobilise 
these without impeding the war 
itself—or, rather, with the plain 
purpose of speeding the war to a 
successful end. . Reconstruc- 
tion should be a live issue in 
every Government department, 
represented there by some high 
officer and kept in mind by 
every intelligent administrator— 
not to hinder his war effort but 
to fortify and broaden it. After 
the war, reconstruction will either 
be the policy of every Ministry or 
be nothing.” 
* * * 
In the same article The Economist 
refers to the futility of those who, 
in their genuine anxiety to get 
to the root of things, cover already 
well-worn ground. In the magic 
name of research much valuable 


time is being wasted in collecting 
new facts rather than collating and 
acting on facts already in existence. 

“The tendency for reconstructors 
to start at the beginning again 
now,” says The Economist, ‘instead 
of taking up where these fore- 
runners left off, is wasteful and 
frustrating. It is absurd that 
bodies engaged, for instance, on 
land problems should be recollect- 
ing evidence which has been familiar 
to planning enthusiasts for a genera- 
tion—and which was embodied, 
probably in a definitive form, in 
the evidence presented to the 
Barlow Commission just before the 


war. * * * 


THE President of the Chartered 
Surveyors’ Institution (Major-Gen- 
eral H. C. Cole, c.B.E.) has been 
appointed Chairman of a Training 
Areas Selection Committee with the 
general object of reconciling the 
claims upon the land of this country 
of military training and of food 
production. 

The duties of the Committee are 
to examine proposals for the use of 
land for training purposes ; to ob- 
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tain the information required for 
the consideration of such proposals; 
to affect liaison between the War 
Department and other interested 
departments ; to decide under which 
Defence Regulation the necessary 
land shall be provided; to co- 
ordinate any future requirements 
of land for military training with 
those for other purposes’ with 
special reference to food production ; 
and to prepare for submission to 
the Army Council cases in which 
agreement cannot be reached be- 
tween the Departments interested. 
* * * 


A Wates Survey Board has been 
set up to consider the principles 
and policies to be involved in the 
post-war planning of Wales and 
Monmouthshire. Four Area Coun- 
cils have also been formed with 
headquarters in each of the col- 
legiate towns, Aberystwyth, Ban- 
gor, Cardiff and Swansea. Sir Percy 
Watkins has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Board. The Honorary 
Secretary is Mr Peter Scott, Court 
Perrott, Llandegveth, Caerleon, 
Mon. The Chairmen of the four 
Area Councils are: Aberystwyth 
Area, Mr Moses Griffith ; Bangor 
Area, Professor J. Morgan Rees ; 
Cardiff Area, Principal J. F. Rees ; 
Swansea Area, Principal C. A. 
Edwards. The Chairmen of the 
Functional Committees have not 
yet been appointed, but it is 
expected that representative per- 
sons specially qualified to deal with 
problems relating to important 
departments in the social and 
industrial life of Wales will be 
willing to serve. 
* * * 


A PLANNING writer, who ought to 
know better, recently accused the 
advocates of garden cities of “‘jibing 
at beauty.” A good corrective for 
anyone influenced by such a state- 
ment would be a visit to Letch- 
worth or Welwyn in the summer, 
when the harmony of building 
design is enhanced by the loveli- 
ness of the trees. It is true that 
the garden city movement has put 
function in the forefront—home 
living-space, health, industrial effic- 
iency, and a good community life— 
but it has never failed to consider 
appearance, too. Ebenezer Howard 
stressed individuality in building 
design, and was undoubtedly more 


susceptible to the beauty of nature 
than to that of architecture (being 
thoroughly English in this as in 
most other things). But he never 
derided design. In Tomorrow (1898) 
he wrote : 

“Tt is essential that there should 
be unity of design and purpose— 
that the town should be planned as 
a whole, and not left to grow up in 
a chaotic manner... . A town, like 
a flower, or a tree, or an animal, 
should, at each stage of its growth, 
possess unity, symmetry, complete- 
ness.”” 

And he reconciles “the very 
varied architecture and design 
which the houses and groups of 
houses display—some having com- 
mon gardens,” by giving the town 
authority control over “‘the general 
observance of street line or harmon- 
ious departure from it.” 

The first garden city, Letchworth, 
begun in 1904, went a good bit 
further than this by insisting in its 
lease covenants that all building 
designs must be submitted to its 
architects, and, despite the novelty 
of this procedure, did a great deal 
to wean the public from its innate 
hatred of such forms of control. 
You have only to look at contem- 
porary buildings in other towns to 
realise the debt we owe to Letch- 
worth as a pioneer in this matter. 

Mr Osborn, in his book of 1918, 
wrote : 

“The garden city regulations 
should insist on good architectural 
design inside and out . . . and 
sound construction, but should per- 
mit of as much variety as possible 
in the application of good prin- 
ciples.” 

Welwyn, founded in 1920, car- 
ried the practice of control of design 
further than any other modern 
town. 

To say, therefore, that the garden 
city movement is contemptuous of 
architecture and beauty is to fly in 
the face of plain facts. No move- 
ment has done more to advance 
public acceptance of these things. 


* * * 


Mr Tom DriserG, the latest in- 
dependent M.P., writing as William 
Hickey in the Daily Express 
makes a caustic comment at the 
expense of the current “‘ quiz’ craze. 
He writes : 

“Bureaucratic questions to the 
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citizenry—despite attempts at re- 
form by high and powerful men— 
still occasionally verge on the 
imbecile. 

From Cheltenham I hear of ‘some 
people on a social survey’ (possibly 
not an official one) who are ‘happily 
engaged in recording the answers to 
such questions as ‘‘Would you like 
to have a bathroom in your 
house ?”’’ 

Would anybody say No ? 

One old lady in response to 
‘Would you like to have central 
heating ?’ sensibly said ‘Yes, but 
Id still need to have a fireplace, or 
I wouldn’t know where to sit.’” 

ok k * 


Tue Garden City and Town Plan- 
ning Association of France is still 
carrying on, and his many friends 
in England will be glad to hear that 
M. Benoit-Levy is well and active, 
and has arranged the 40th Annual 
Meeting of the Association in Paris 
during June. 

France missed its opportunity 
after the last war (as we did) of 
giving a new turn to its urban de- 
velopment. It would be interesting 
to know the trend of technical 
opinion in that country at the 
present time. 

* * * 


At the annual meeting of the 
Building Industries National Coun- 
cil, Mr R. Coppock said that it had 
been estimated that on the civil 
engineering side of the industry 
alone some 250,000 to 300,000 work- 
people would be required for post- 
war reconstruction and develop- 
ment, while on the building side 
more than 1,000,000 workmen would 
be needed, involving perhaps an 
annual expenditure of some 
£800,000,000 for the 10 years 
following the cessation of hostilities. 
This programme of work must be 
organised so that the periodic 
booms and slumps of the past, with 
their inevitable repercussions, were 
not repeated. 
* * * 


P E P contInvEs its excellent work 
of research and the supply of infor- 
mation. Its Broadsheet No. 186, 
which deals with the reconstruction 
and the war effort and carries a re- 
markably full account of all British 
Reconstruction Agencies, is so valu- 
able that no one interested in the 
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subject can afford not to have it in 
his files. As P E P comments, the 
number of organisations, both 
official and unofficial, now engaged 
in a consideration of post-war re- 
construction problems is surprising- 
ly numerous and varied. Nor does 
PEP believe that the mere fact 
that these organisations lack co- 
ordination is in itself a source of 
weakness ; on the contrary, it may 
be a source of future strength. It is 
at least a safeguard against the 
hasty and unpractical acceptance 
of one-sided schemes. PEP 
observes that reconstruction efforts 
are not closely enough linked 
with the war effort. Here it joins 
forces with Mr. Winant, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, who, in his recent 
speech at Durham, declared cate- 
gorically that the planning of the 
post-war world was not something 
apart from the war, but in itself a 
fundamental part of the war. That 
should be a source of encouragement 
to those who, in Government 
Departments or in voluntary agen- 
cies, are at present hammering out 
the theories on which life in post- 
war Britain will be based. 


* * * 


Mr Puitie NOorEL-BAaKER, M_P., 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of War Transport, recently 
invited the public to take walking 
or cycling holidays this year in order 
to save fuel and labour. His state- 
ment was noted with interest by 
the Ramblers’ Association, which 
has used the occasion of Mr Noel 
Baker’s speech to draw attention to 
the fact that in some parts of the 
country there are large areas in 
which the public are not allowed to 
walk—notably the extensive moor- 
lands of the north which, even in 
war-time, are rigorously reserved 
for grouse and deer. This, despite 
the fact that many of these areas 
are well suited for walking holidays 
and are within easy reach of con- 
gested industrial districts. The 
Association urges the Government 
to declare that during the period of 
the war, all uncultivated moun- 
tains, moorlands, and downlands 
not occupied for war purposes, shall 
be opened to the public for air and 


exercise. 
1 as * 


ALL future planning schemes must 
take into consideration the needs 





of the district, says Lord Horder, 
the President of the Cremation 
Society, and he adds, “should 
cater for the establishment of a 
crematorium in every town and 
city.” Every village, he argues, 
should have its garden of rest or 
remembrance. 


* * * 


Tuat Sheffield has acquired fur- 
ther 200 acres for green belt even 
during the war is an achievement 
to which the Sheffield and Peak 
District Branch of the C.P.R.E. 
rightly draws attention in its 
annual report dated April, 1942. 
The increase of industrial dis- 
figurement is noted particularly at 
Pindine where the Society urges 
that quarrying operations should 
cease at the end of the war. Mrs 
Haythornthwaite, the Honorary 
Secretary, and the other officers are 
to be congratulated on a notable 
year’s work. 


* * * 


ALTHOUGH he declared that he 
was not an advocate of cottages 
rather than flats, the Reverend 
St John B. Groser of Stepney 
told the Housing Centre audience 
that the worst thing about flats 
was that they tended to destroy 
family life. Flats were unsuitable, 
he argued, for the growing family, 
and he went so far as to say that 
flat dwellers put the idea of having 
families aside. We should believe it 
were true that people did not want 
families if their conditions did not 
make it impossible to have them. 


* * * 


THE same emphasis on planning 
for the family was placed by 
Mr George Hicks, m.P., Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Works and Buildings, when he 
addressed the Royal Society of 
Arts on April 22. ‘ Children,”’ said 
Mr Hicks, “ want more than just 
places in which to sleep without 
overcrowding. They want to play, 
and they do not want to play 
alone. Even workers’ children may 
own quite big toys for which a 
place has to be found. Again, 
children sometimes get their clothes 
and boots wet, and these things 
must be dried somehow. When 
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children are too small to walk, and 
they have to be carried, it is not a 
pleasant business carrying a child 
up four flights of concrete stairs. 
It is not even certain that it is 
good for a child to have to run 
up four flights of stairs to fetch a 


ball. Again, children are very fond - 


of running about in the open air, 
and it is a habit which perhaps 
ought not to be discouraged.” 


* * * 


Accorpine to Miss Joan Pardo, 
the Daily Mail reporter, 90 per cent 
of the women in this country ought 
to live in houses with gardens— 
not in flats—when the war is over. 
“ This,’ she wrote (May 29, 1942), 
** was the result of the investigation 
by the Women’s Advisory Housing 
Council,” and she noted that “‘ there 
was no such general agreement on 
any other point, as on this desire 
of every woman to have a house 
and small garden of her own.” 
This confirms every previous inves- 
tigation into the subject and while 
we are glad to have this further 
evidence we must again express 
our astonishment that so many 
architects resist every demonstra- 
tion of this truth and continue to 
advocate high density flat develop- 
ment. 


* * * 


Ir is good to see that the friends 
of the Lake District are continuing 
their work during the war. The 
Society owes a great deal to its 
Secretary, Mr H. H. Symonds. 
Anything that Mr Symonds writes 
is a joy to read and it is given to 
the few secretaries to make their 
annual report not only useful but 
indispensable. 


* * * 


In their annual report for the 
year ended March 31, 1942, the 
National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Council pledges itself without 
hesitation to use every effort to 
secure the adoption of comprehen- 
sive measures for national planning, 
decentralisation of industry, agri- 
cultural development, housing re- 
form and general reconstruction as 
soon as possible after the cessation 
of hostilities. In spite of the 
scarcity of paper, the Council was 
able to issue no fewer than eight 
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of the Housing and Planning News 
Bulletins. 

The Council, like the Town and 
Country Planning Association, has 
actively supported the work of the 
International Federation for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning. Unfor- 
tunately the Federation has become 
one of the casualties of the war, 
and if it is carrying on at all is 
now doing so under the strictest 
German control. The International 
Study Group, however, has been 
established in London to discuss 
the problems which will have to be 
tackled when victory is won. 

* * * 


CONGRATULATIONS are due to Major 
John D. Martin, the Secretary of 
the Council who now holds a part- 
time appointment as an Honorary 
Welfare Officer in. the Eastern 
Command and London District 
under the Directorate of Army 
Welfare and Education. His work 
has been chiefly concerned with 
claims for allowances, etc., and 
since the beginning of the war 
he has handled over 13,000 cases. 
In a note on Scotland, Sir William 
E. White estimates the need for new 
houses in Scotland as being between 
three and four hundred thousand. 
Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, writing on 
Wales, says that enemy air raids 
have presented the authorities 
“with a unique opportunity for 
drastic replanning.”’ 
* * * 


CouncILLor G. P. Houmes of 
Plymouth has been elected Chair- 
man of the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council in succession 
to Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter, who 
has been warmly thanked for his 
valuable services to the Council 
during the past two years. 

* * * 


Miss Ciara GRANT, the Honorary 
Warden of the Fern Street Settle- 
ment, tells a pathetic story in her 
book “From Me to We.” A little 
girl visited her in the dingy 
dwellings in Wapping. The general 
drabness was relieved only by a 
little flower patch lovingly tended 
by a Devonshire caretaker. The 
child, who came from an even 
drearier block, gazed at it for a 
long time and then said: “Oh, 
what a beautiful country. I wish 
my father could see it. He does 
love the country.” 
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Town and Country Planning 
Association 


E Town and Country Planning 
Association is the principal British 
organisation engaged in education and 
propaganda work for planning. Since 
its foundation in 1889, the Association 
has progressively advanced at each 
new stage in planning development. 
It was influential in promoting the 
foundation of the two new towns, 
Letchworth and Welwyn and in securing 
the passing of the first Town-Planning 
Act of 1909. 

In recent years, the Association has 
been mainly concerned in harnessing and 
strengthening the growing body of public 
opinion of all planners behind an agreed 
policy. It advocates national planning by 
the Central Planning Authority as well as 
regional and local planning. Its policy is 
to encourage decentralisation of industry 
and population from the congested 
urban areas and the reservation of 
country belts around and between towns. 
It lays emphasis upon the proper use of 
the countryside and the stopping of 
wasteful development upon valuable 
food-producing land. It urges that new 
development should be encouraged in 
the smaller towns, and in well-planned 
new towns, placing houses and industrial 
buildings in convenient relation to each 
other to avoid unnecessary fatigue and 
waste of time, and that means should be 
found to reconcile the interests of land- 
owners, and the public, on the difficult 
question of development rights, com- 
pensation and betterment, which have 
hitherto hampered industry and housing 
and the preservation and promotion of 
amenities and other aspects of planning. 

The National Planning Basis* which 
was prepared by the Association in 1939, 
is a framework for future planning 
policy. It has been adopted by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the National Council of Social Service 
and many other national organisations 
whose work is influenced by town and 
country planning. In a recent paper 
read before the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association, Mr Clough Williams- 
Ellis referred to the National Planning 
Basis as an “ entirely commonsensical 
formula containing the essential mini- 
mum to which all who profess and call 
themselves planners can, and indeed 
must, subscribe, without reservation of 
any kind.” 

The Association’s evidence before the 
Royal Commission on the Distribution 
of the Industrial Population is recognised 
as having had a great effect in crystal- 
lising the recommended policy of the 
Commission. Nine out of the twenty 
members of the Consultative Panel on 
Planning of the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings are members of the Council of 
the Association, a body which is active 
in the formulation of an effective policy 
for the reconstruction of town and 
country. A Vice-President of the Associ- 





* See page 41. 





Mr L. F. EasTerRBROOK, who spoke on 
Agricultural Planning and Policy at the 
Cambridge Conference. 


ation, Professor L. Patrick Abercrombie, 
has just been appointed to prepare a 
comprehensive plan for the re-develop- 
ment of greater London. Other Vice- 
Presidents of the Association are: Rt 
Hon Viscount Cranborne, Rt Hon Walter 
Elliot, m.p., The Lord Horder, G.c.v.o., 
Mr G. L. Pepler, F.s.1., P.P.T.B.1., Rt Hon 
Lord Reith, G.c.v.o., Rt Hon Lord 
Justice Scott and His Grace The Arch- 
bishop of York. 

The Association has not hitherto 
sought a large popular membership, but 
most of the people engaged in planning, 
architecture, local and national govern- 
ment, and sociology who are active in 
planning thought and propaganda are 
members. It is governed by a Council 
and an Executive. It is financed by 
membership subscriptions. Full mem- 
bership costs one guinea a year. As- 
sociate membership costs 10s. a year. 

Many readers of this Journal are 
already members of the Association. 
If you are not a member consider the 
importance of helping to build a new 
Britain after the war. Write to the 
Secretary, Town and Country Planning 
Association, 13, Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, S.W.1 (Telephone: Whitehall 
2881) for full information. 

Cambridge Conference 

The Association sponsors Conferences 
that exercise a wide and deep influence 
on planning thought and action. The 
recent Conference which was held at 
Newnham College, Cambridge, from 
March 27-30 on “‘ Industry and Rural 
Life,” marked another stage in the 
Association’s effort to evolve an effective 
concensus of opinion and action among 
people who are concerned about the best 
use of the land in the national interest. 

Over 200 people—representatives of 
local authorities, national organisations 
planners, architects, farmers, journal- 
ists, and a representative cross-section of 
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PROFESSOR SARGANT FLORENCE, M.A., 
PH.D., who holds the Chair of Commerce 
at Birmingham University. 


the men and women who are intensely 
interested in the re-building of Britain 
after the war—attended the Conference 
and took part in the discussion which 
followed each paper. The planners heard 
from agriculturalists, such as the late 
Sir Daniel Hall and Mr L. F. Easterbrook 
the possible lines of agricultural develop- 
ment. Mr Easterbrook stressed the neces- 
sity of regarding farming as a way of life 
and as a social politica] element valuable 
for the national make-up, a point of view 
which is, at the moment, finding strong 
expression in American economic and 
sociological literature. 

Professor Sargant Florence, M.A., PH.D., 
spoke on the “‘ Requirements of Decen- 
tralised Industry.”” Professor Florence 
read an interesting and learned paper 
dealing with the classification of various 
types of industries, stressing the diffi- 
culties that have to be faced in dealing 
with the dispersal of ‘‘linked”’ industries. 
He pointed out that in balancing up with 
agriculture, industries for dispersal should 
be carefully selected. Suitable indus- 
tries are those that are growing, those 
that employ women and those that 
require more work in winter than the 
other seasons. If these points are 
carefully considered, the needs of agri- 
culture and industry can be usefully 
combined. Of the manufacturing indus- 
tries, the following have desirable charac- 
teristics for balancing with agriculture :— 

(i) High or average proportion of 

women to men. 
Boots and shoes ; rope, cord and 
twine ; hosiery ; rayon; miscel- 
laneous food processing. 
(ii) Employment of the younger genera- 
tion. 
Aircraft, glass, carriages and carts. 
(iii) Winter activity. 
Sugar-refining; rope, cord and 
twine; carriage bodies and carts. 
(iv) Growing number employed. 
Rayon, miscellaneous food pro- 
cessing, glass, printing and pub- 
lishing. 

The papers read by Professor A. W. 
Ashby and Dr W. K. Slater dealt with 
social life in villages and small towns. 
Professor Ashby pointed out that any 





attempt to make villages self-sufficient 
with regard to social life was not only to 
be deprecated, but could not succeed. 
But there had to be a good playing spacc 
for children and a central meeting plaee 
for the grown-ups in every village which 
hoped to maintain its inhabitants. 
Professor Abercrombie read a lively 
paper on “‘Architecture and Amenities” 
which provoked a lengthy discussion. 
The problem of rural land ownership and 
planning were dealt with by Mr C. S. 
Orwin, Lord Brocket and Mr C. P. 
Weller. At the final session of the 
Conference, Mr F. J. Osborn and Mr 
Sharp read papers on the “ Design and 
Development of New Towns.”’ Delegates 
to the Conference much appreciated the 
informal discussion which was held on the 
last evening and a suggestion was made 
that this period for informal discussion 
might be extended at future Conferences. 
On the whole the Cambridge Conference 
was more feminine—because of the war, 
and younger—in spite of the war, than 
any other Conference of the Association. 
That modern phenomenon—the week- 
end farmer—was well in evidence at the 
Conference, and the Press made the most 
of the fact; occasionally indignant that 
those who did not make their living on 
the land should dare to voice an opinion. 
In the discussion, the younger Conference 
members, far from being awed by their 





Proressor A. W. AsusBy, Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, University College 
of Wales. 


respectable elders on the platform, were 
much more vocal than usual. The views 
of young architects, women estate 
managers, members of the Forces and 
economists added considerably to the 
liveliness of the Conference, and a 
few bricks were thrown at what was 
called ‘“‘the 1939 mentality.” 

A full report of the Conference, edited 
by Mr H. Bryant Newbold, F.R.1.B.A., 
will be published by Messrs Faber and 
Faber in the autumn at about seven 
shillings and sixpence. 


Lunch-Time Meetings 


The fortnightly lunch-time meetings 
organised by the Association and held at 
Messrs Dickins & Jones, are well within 
the limits of the Ministry of Food’s 
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austerity requirements and are planned 
to continue throughout the summer. 
These meetings were started last January 
and have developed into a pleasant fort- 
nightly social meeting ground. Well- 
known speakers have had appreciative 
audiences. Recent talks have been given 
by Sir Charles Bressey, Dr W. A. Robson, 
Miss Mary Field, Mr L. F. Easterbrook, 
Sir Cecil Weir, Mr Clough Williams-Ellis 
and Mr Richard Coppock, Secretary of 
the National Federation of Building 
Trade Operatives. These meetings are 
widely reported in the press and trade 
papers. Future meetings are as fol- 
lows :—- 


July 23, Mr H. Alker Tripp, Assistant 
Commissioner, Scotland Yard ;August 6, 
Mr W. H. Ansell, President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects ; August 
20, Mr Donald Tyerman, Acting Editor 
of The Economist. 


Full particulars about these meetings 
may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, 13, Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 


Women’s Conference and Ex- 
hibition at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects 


The Town and Country Planning 
Association was invited by the Housing 
Centre to co-operate in a Conference and 
Exhibition specially arranged at the 
request of the National Women’s 
Organisations. Professor Abercrombie 
addressed the morning session of the 
Conference on National Planning. He 
stressed the point that the most im- 
portant problem in the post-war period 
would be the location of industry and he 
recommended more rapid action by the 
Government in the matter of decentrali- 
sation, a process which has already 
been started by the war. He went on to 
say that while it is obvious that coal 
mines and shipbuilding yards cannot be 
moved, industry is much more mobile 
than was believed possible before the war. 

At the afternoon session of the Con- 
ference, Mr F. J. Osborn, Hon Secretary 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Association, Miss Judith Ledeboer, 
A.R.1.B.A., Of the Ministry of Health, 
Miss Elizabeth Denby, Housing Con- 
sultant and Mr Richard Coppock, 
Secretary of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives, took part in 
a housing and planning Brains Trust. 
The questions asked ranged from the 
possibility of an adequate water supply 
in rural districts to the possibility of 
restricting the growth of large towns. 
The question ““What place should com- 
munal living take in planning for recon- 
struction,’’ was answered by Mr Osborn, 
who said that communal living should 
be a supplement to but not a replacement 
of family life. 

At the Exhibition which was shown 
from May 29 to June 5, the Housing 
Centre’s Exhibitions ‘Your Inherit- 
ance,” ‘Twenty Women at Home” and 
“The Alphabet of Housing,” were on 
view. The Town and Country Planning 
Association prepared six screens—‘“The 
Countryside in National Planning” 
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Proressor L. Patrick ABERCROMBIE, 
and Mrs Montacu Norman, photo- 
graphed with one of the Screens in the 
“Countryside in National Planning,” a 
section of the Exhibition prepared by the 
Town and Country Planning Association. 





—specially for the Exhibition. The 
Association for Planning and Regional 
Reconstruction had on view a model 
satellite town for 50,000 people, zoned for 
industry as well as housing. The 
Women’s Gas Council and the Electrical 
Association for Women _ contributed 
models and posters. The Women’s Gas 
Council exhibit stressed the fact that 
85 per cent. of the women of Poplar want 
separate family houses in preference to 
flats and a separate kitchen and living 
room in preference to a large kitchen- 
living room. 

Mr Winants, of the Belgian Post-war 
Planning Bureau, was responsible for 
the arrangement of an interesting series 
of screens on foreign housing achieve- 
ments. The Polish screens were particu- 
larly distinguished. The exhibition was 
ably organised by Miss Molly McArthur, 
the well-known stage designer. 

The Book Department of the Town 
and Country Planning Association has 
recently undertaken a survey of planning 
literature in the six hundred large Public 
Libraries throughout the country. We 
referred in our winter issue to the pro- 
gressive attitude of the Bristol Public 
Library and to the well-stocked housing 
and planning section there. We were 
encouraged to note that many other 
Libraries throughout the country are 
equally well supplied. Replanning 
Britain and the Rebuilding Britain series 
of pamphlets, both sponsored by this 
Association, are on most Library shelves. 
The Rebuilding Britain series of pamph- 
lets was strongly recommended by Dr 
Julian Huxley in a recent Brains Trust 
session (see page 77). 

The Association’s Evidence presented 
to the Lord Justice Scott Committee on 
Development in Rural Areas has recently 
been published in this series. Houses, 
Towns and Countryside, by Elizabeth E. 
Halton, A.M.T.P.1., a@ valuable pamphlet 
for schools and study groups, is being 
published by the Association in a new 
edition at sixpence. 

The Association has in addition pre- 
pared a Town Planning Bibliography for 
the National Book Council. This in- 
cludes all the recent spate of books on 
planning. It will be distributed shortly 
by the National Book Council. A 
limited number will be available for 
members of the Association. A special 
reception was held recently in New York 

. by the Books Across the Sea Committee 
(associated with the American Outpost). 
Prominence was given to the pamphlets 
and publications of the Town and 
Country Planning Association. 

Other activities of the Association 
include the arranging of special meetings 

and speakers throughout the country. 

Numerous a a, a been arranged 

in the last few months for Rotary clubs, 
schools, women’s institutes and other 
organisations. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


New Members of the Town and Country Planning Association since our last issue 
include the following : 


Mrs G. Abbott, Major D. M. Anderson, 
Major H. S. Anderson, Mr Bryan Anstey, 
Mrs Selwyn Austin, Mr L. B. Aylen, 
Mrs N. Bailey, Captain D. Bailey, 
Mrs W. S. Barrett, Miss M. Baxter, 
Mrs E. M. Beauchamp, Mr John L. 
Beckett (City of Leicester), Mrs W. E. 
Benham, Mrs. Laura Bevan, Mr D. M. R. 
Blouet, Mr L. E. Bond, Mr O. Borer, 
Lt-Col B. Borradaile, Mr Geoffrey 
Boumphrey, Mr J. 8S. Bridger, Mrs 
Elizabeth Brinton, Miss L. B. Brooks, 
Mr J. S. Byron-Brown, Mr J. Grisdale 
Brown, Mr Ian Caldwell, Capital and 
Counties Laundries Ltd., Miss Betty 
Chapman, Mrs D. Charrington, Mrs 
Ralph Clarke, Mr W. J. Clarke, Mrs G. 
Clench, Mr G. D. H. Cole, Mr R. T. 
Cook, Miss D. Cooke, Co-operative 
Permanent Building Society, Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society, Mr P. 8. Crapper, 
Cuckfield Rural District Council, Mr 
L. A. Culliford, The Rt Hon Sir Wm. Y. 
Darling, 0.B.z. (Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh), Mr Miles Davis, Mrs E. P. Dence, 
Mr N. C. Dibben, Mr H. M. Doxey, 
Miss V. Ellis, Mr L. K. Elmbhirst, 
Evesham Rural District Council, Mr 
J. S. Featherston, Mrs C. D. Fellowes, 
Mr C: A. Franks, Mr T. O. Freeth, 
Councillor E. W. Fry, Mr W. Gilchrist, 
Mr I. Goldsteane, Miss J. E. Graham, 
Borough of Great Yarmouth, Major Hon 
O. M. Guest, m.p., 2/Lt C. Gurney 
Burgess, Llewellyn ap Gwynn, Mr 
Austen Hall, Mrs P. Hamill, Mr S. J. 
Hamp, Miss Rina Hands, Mr L. Hardern, 
Captain Lindley Henshaw, Mr Frank W. 
Herbert, Miss’ M. L. Hipperson, Mr 


F. J. W. Hodgson, Mr C. Norman 
Holmes, Mr F. C. Hooper, Horsham 
Urban District Council, Mrs D. G. 


Howard, Mr A. N. Howarth, Mr P. L. 
Hughes, Mrs T. L. Hunter, Mr J. M. M. 
Jenkinson, Mr B. H. Johnson, Mrs A. 
Bradshaw Kraus, Mr S. Lacey, Alderman 
E. D. L. Lake (Mayor of Bury St. 
Edmunds), Mr W. L. Langford, Mr 
K. B. Legg, Mr H. J. Llo@d, Mr George 
McAllister, Mr John E. M. Macgregor, 
Miss A. M. Mackinder, Col G. Gardner 
McLean, Mr M. Malessa, Mrs A. R. 
Manning, Mr H. D. Manning, Captain 
A. H. Marsh, Miss A. Maydon, Mr C. T. 
Melling, Mr L. J. A. Merck, Lt-Col 
M.. D. Methven, Miss J. Monypenny, 
Mr H. E. Moss, Dr Emile Nadeau, 
Mr H. C. Newman, Mr T. C. Newman, 
Mr T. E. North, North and Partners, 
Mr J. H. Orme, Dr J. Peake, Group 
Captain C. L. Pendlebury, Mr Chas. de 
Peyer, Miss D. M. Pratt, Mr T. A. 
Pritchard, Railway Clerks’ Association, 
2/Lt A. M. N. Rice, Mr F. E. Ritchie, 
Mrs M. C. Rose, Mr H. Rosenthal, 
Sir Reginald Rowe, Mr H. C. Rowley, 
Mrs M. Sander, Shoreditch Housing 
Association, Mr O. J. Silk, Miss K. M. 
Simmons, Councillor C. William Skinner, 
Dr W. K. Slater, Mr C. A. V. Smith, 
Mr J. Van Sommer, Mr F. Streeton 
Steed, Mrs 8. Stewart, Miss J. Stogdon, 
Mr C. W. Stokes, Mrs K. E. Stolar, Mr 
N. C. Stoneham, Lt-Col F. L. Stroud, 
Mr F. W. Taylor, Asst Commissioner H. 
Alker Tripp, Mrs M. L. Usmar, Mr W. 
Albert Walker, Mrs M. Waller, Mrs 
Roderick Walter, Sir Cecil Weir. 
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A New England : 
Planning for the Future 
By Professor S. D. Adshead, M.A., 
F.R.I_B.A. 
Frederick Muller Ltd. 178 pp. 7s. 6d. 


HE whimsical humour which 
makes this book readable by no 
means justifies it. Professor Ads- 
head is impressionistic about facts 
and figures, and on the important 
planning issues he is rather like 
the celebrated hero referred to in 
a Times leader, who mounted his 
horse and rode off rapidly in all 
directions. This feat, interesting as 
it is, must exasperate the serious 
student and bewilder the layman. 

Thus he opposes the scattering of 
houses (pages 13, 17); but advocates 
“a rather loose type of residential 
development” (161), country cot- 


tages. for the middle classes, and . 


country allotments with sleeping 
huts for the town workers (21). A 
city should have a definite outer 
edge (112), and town and country 
should be completely separated (17); 
yet we cannot have a separation of 
town and country (70); there 
should be a gradual transition from 
town to country (161). Suburban 
travelling up to 30 or 40 miles a day 
is not reasonable (159); but soon 
everyone will have a car and travel 
60 or 100 miles a day (56). (Inci- 
dentally these cars will do from one 
to 60 miles per gallon, and most of 
the roads will be 20 ft. wide with 
grass margins over which they can 
run when three are “trying to pass 
at the same time.”’) People should 
be better distributed between town 
and country (14); the population of 
inner London should be reduced 
(155) ; industries nowadays can be 
placed almost anywhere (55), and 
fifty new towns of 50,000 to 200,000 
should be built (71); but nothing 
can stop London growing (108), and 
it is questionable whether it is wise 
to-move industries from London 
(83). Small wonder, with such a 
programme, that “we shall have to 


do some turning and twisting, 
avoiding and side stepping, always 
aiming at an ideal that we may 
never achieve.”’ (14). 

The machinery suggested’ seems 
well fitted for its contradictory pur- 
poses. There should be a Nationa] 
Plan (52) ; there should be separate 
Acts for Town Planning and Coun- 
try Planning (60). Official discre- 
tion is better than regulations (31) ; 
regulations better than official dis- 
cretion (62). Final power over detail 
should rest with Controllers respon- 
sible to. a Minister (31); local 
authorities and officials should not 
be checked in detail by Ministry 
officials (42). Planning authorities 
have too much power (62); they 
should have more (117). Legislative 
changes should be cautious, by de- 
grees (30); drastic, upsetting, re- 
bellious (30). Pooling and redistri- 
bution of land-ownership is wanted 
(43) ; Nationalisation' in some form 
is absolutely necessary (45). Lastly, 
neither Planning Authorities, nor 
Farmers, nor Industrialists, nor 
Transport Authorities have the 
qualifications to plan (16) ; but de- 
cisions regarding appearance and 
appropriateness can be “come to 
momentarily, but only by the most 
imaginative of men.” (118). 

We have space only for a few in- 
stances of Professor Adshead’s 
factual impressionism. He refers to 
Buxton and Coventry as ““Two well- 
known towns of about 30,000 in- 
habitants” (57). He credits England 
and Wales with four towns of about 
a million population: Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham and Car- 
diff (56). He calculates that the 
area of a circle of 50 miles radius is 
600 square miles, and that at 8 
houses to the acre, allowing 50 per 
cent. for other, uses, it will contain 
50 million people (159). (To save 
the reader’s time: a circle of 50 
miles radius contains about 7,854 
sq. miles and at 4 houses per acre 
would house 72 million people ; 
while a circle of 600 sq. miles in 
area has a radius of a little under 
14 miles and at the same density 
would house 54 million people.) 
The printer can hardly be blamed 
for four references to ‘Lex Adicis,”’ 
a novel term which was duly swal- 
lowed by The Times Lit. Sup. re- 
viewer, and may yet find its way 
into the Oxford Dictionary (42, 50, 
64 and “index”). And not only 
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Geddes, but Unwin and Howard 
would turn in their graves at the 
proposal that new towns should be 
arranged in ‘“‘constellations, or as 
Professor Geddes chose to term 
them, conurbations.” (73). 
Professor Adshead has a national 


standing as an architect, and the . 


personal charm which distinguishes 
him is discernible in his writing. 
But he does not do himself justice 
in books like this. 


The Old Churches of London 
By Gerald Cobb 
Batsford. 116 pp. 15s. 


Shakespeare’s Country 


By John Russell 
Batsford. 152 pp. 


THESE two books are character- 
istic Batsford productions : they de- 
light the eye, they are printed on 
good paper—even by peace-time 
standards—the illustrations lack 
nothing in beauty or in quality of 
reproduction and the typography is 
excellent. Of more immediate in- 
terest to planners is Mr Cobb’s book 
on the old churches of London. 
Only three churches in the City of 
London have found it unnecessary 
to submit claims to the War Dam- 
age Commission, and it is now esti- 
mated that the cost of repairing St. 
Paul’s Cathedral alone amounts to 
£150,000. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the monetary cost of making 
good the damage done by the enemy 
will be heavy, but in a larger sense 
we shall never be able to make good 
that damage. Of the Wren churches 
alone, fifteen have been gutted with 
all their fittings, while four others 
have been severely damaged. Mr 
Cobb does not share the view often 
expressed that there were too many 
churches in the City of London. 
Churches, he points out, are not for 
Sunday use only. He suggests that 
the financial centre of the world 
may be in some need of a reminder 
that successful business is not the 
chief end of man. He assumes that 
most of the churches will not be re- 
built but suggests that some of 
Wren’s most characteristic interiors, 
for example St. Bride’s, should be 
reconstructed as before. 
Shakespeare’s Country by J. Rus- 
sell has not suffered in quite the 
same way as the City of London, 


10s. 6d. 
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although one must remember that 
Coventry is in a sense the heart of 
that country. Mr Russell, in his 
brilliant and informed survey, deals 
not only with the familiar associa- 
tion of Shakespeare and Stratford, 
but with the social and economic 
history of the neighbourhood ; with 
the houses and the people who lived 
in them ; with the churches and the 
craftsmanship associated with them 
and with the relationship of town 
and country. Over 120 illustrations, 
as well as the packed matter, make 
this a book for constant: reference. 


Education for a New Society 
By Ernest Green 
Routledge. 146 pp. 5s 


IN this up-to-the-minute book, 
Mr Ernest Green, the General Sec- 
retary of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, writes with authority, 
vigour and insight on a subject that 
he knows thoroughly. He surveys 
briefly the historical development of 
the educational system in England. 
[He ignores the different and more 
democratic development of educa- 
tion in Scotland.] By swift and 
easy stages he takes the reader to 
the core of his book which is the 
presentation of plans for education 
after the war. The book has one 
defect which ought not to exist in 
a book on education written in 1942. 
It omits entirely to consider the re- 
lationship of community, and par- 
ticularly of the size of community, 
to education. Thus, Mr Green men- 
tions with apparent approval the 
L.C.C. scheme to take children out 
to the country one day a week, as 
if one day in Arcadia could ade- 
quately compensate for six days in 
Bethnal Green. The evidence ad- 
vanced by Dr Cyril Burt and Robert 
Sinclair on the relationship between 
open countryside and mental health 
—such as the incidence of scholar- 
ships and juvenile delinquency—is 
not mentioned here. 

It is with no desire to be cap- 
tious that we draw attention to 
a defect in this book : it is packed 
with fact, well-documented, if some- 
what inadequately indexed, and a 
first-rate contribution to discussion 
on the subject. 

Mr Green does comment, how- 
ever, on the inadequacy of our 
present school buildings. 





One of the delightful illustrations from 
» = “In the Heart of the Country” y 





In the Heart of the Country 
By H. E. Bates. 

Illustrated by C. F. TuNNICLIFF. 
Country Life Ltd. 1942. 150 pp. 10s. 6d. 


A. REASSURING flowering of a 
human spirit in the midst of war. 
The cherry-blossom ignores the 
bombs ; and one feels that the pen 
of Mr Bates, who is now in the war 
himself, will go on testifying to the 
beauty of life under any personal 
conditions short of a direct hit. Mr 
Bates, as we know from his novel 
Spella Ho, reviewed in a former 
issue, is one of the few first-class 
writers who are, if we may put it 
so, town-planning-cons¢ious ; and 
this is because he understands 
people and social relationships as 
well as nature and the countryside. 
He is intelligently interested in 
everything, from present appear- 
anees to the most hidden of feelings. 
He sees a butterfly with the ac- 
curate and quantitative eye of a 
trained sociologist ; what is more 
important, he sees a stock-broker 
and his pin-striped trousers with 
the eye of a naturalist and a poet. 
Hence he is uniquely qualified to 
write about England—a word cover- 
ing people, landscapes, history, and 
a world of other things—during 
war. Read a hundred years hence, 
this book may bring us back to life 
in someone’s mind as fifty volumes 
of research will not. Read now, it 
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awakes us to ourselves and to the 
entail of consciousness which only 
doom itself, no threat of doom, can 
cut off. The exquisite drawings 
have the same love, wisdom and 
truth as the text. 


The Discipline of Peace 


By K. E. Barlow 


Faber & Faber. 214 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Dr BARLOW is a young phys- 
ician practising in a city in the 
Midlands. In this book he attempts 
an unusual task, namely, to inte- 
grate the conclusions drawn from 
the researches of agro-biologists 
such as Sir George Stapleton, with 
his own view of the solution of the 
ethical problems of modern society. 
His argument is close textured. To 
distil it into the space of a short 
note is impossible, but very roughly 
he argues that the life of man is not 
lived at one level but at many and 
that to achieve a proper synthesis 
man must have full opportunities at 
every level. From that it follows 
that a continual preoccupation with 
the question of whether he will have 
enough to eat is not a proper basis 
for the life of a free man. If man 
is to be free, he must be satisfied 
with all the levels ranging from nu- 
trition to reverent contemplation. 

Planning, as conceived by 
Geddes, Howard, Abercrombie and 
Mumford, is the shaping of man’s 
ethical environment so that man 
may achieve his highest spiritual 
destiny. Dr Barlow’s essay is in 
that tradition. 


A Little Fishing Book 


By Cecil, Lord Harmsworth 
Frederick Muller Ltd. 1942. 126 pp. 5s. 


As a piece of countryside litera- 
ture, Lord Harmsworth’s book is 
quiet, sincere, observant and grace- 
fully written. It is a pleasure to a 
non-fisherman to visit this leisurely, 
appreciative world of anglers, with 
its friendly exchange of gossip about 
an unfamiliar technique. Writing in 
a tradition temporarily out of 
fashion (partly because it calls for 
a sure taste and no small skill), Lord 
Harmsworth maintains simplicity 
and freshness both in his prose and 
his verse. 
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Town Development 
A Summary of Principles of Town and 
Nation Planning 
By Dr Hugh S. Phillips 
1941. 24pp. Is. 


A SUMMARY of a long unprinted 
thesis by the author. Though he 
has a materialist-economist’s con- 
ception of the planning problem, he 
is widely read, and therefore is able 
to suggest interesting trains of 
thought. But he accepts uncritic- 
ally the continuance of industrial 
and business concentration. His 
notion of the future way of life is 
Mechanist—the fin-de-siécle ideal 
parodied by Wells in The Sleeper 
Awakes. He thinks only a small per- 
centage of people want houses with 
gardens, and these he tucks away, 
as if they were state enemies, not 
in concentration camps, but quite 
humanely in “concentrated Garden 
Cities.” Real people will live in 
real cities, among higher towers, 
more tubes, 10-storey flats with 
roof gardens, pedestrian arcades, 
moving roadways, mass life and all 
the lovely fun. Farms are to be 
merged and mechanised, and vil- 
lages liquidated into larger and 
fewer country towns. Medium- 
sized towns similarly are to be con- 
centrated into 6 or 10 “Regional 
Metropoles.”’ All this is presented 
as Planning. But it is remarkably 
like the apotheosis df the unplanned 
industrial order if its dynamic had 
persisted unchanged. 


Agriculture’s Challenge to 
the Nation 
By Arthur Smith 

Heinemann. 230 pp. 8s. 6d. 
THERE have been many books 


about: agriculture since the war 
began. Few have been written with 


more enthusiasm than Mr Smith’s’ 


Agriculture’s Challenge to the Nation. 
Mr Smith knows England, Wales 
and Scotland well, particularly 
those wildernesses which, until the 
war, were regarded as useless, but 
in which he sees the possibility of a 
return to a golden age of agricul- 
ture. It is not so much a question 
of means, as of the will to achieve 
the desired end. Mr Smith’s ac- 
count of agriculture in the Scottish 
Highlands is rather a distressing 
story of an industry at its nadir of 
incompetence. 


Mr Smith argues that the re- 
habilitation of agriculture must pro- 
ceed now; and that the land of 
Britain should be brought into 
common ownership. That is the 
basis of his programme. He esti- 
mates that we can bring into service 
some 18,000,000 acres of land and 
make them produce food in abund- 
ance, where now they produce little 


of national importance. 


Mr Smith wisely stresses the need 
for equality as between the town 
worker and the country worker, but 
some of his readers may feel that 
he does not adequately asséss the 
rights or the needs of the urban 
population in this country. 


Regional Government 
By Regionaliter 
Fabian Research Series. 27 pp. 6d. 


An excellent and well informed 
pamphlet. It deals with one of the 
most important problems of ad- 
ministration during and after the 
war—the reorganisation of local 
government. The author, a well- 
known authority on the subject, 
takes the view that regional govern- 
ment has come to stay but that the 
Commissioners must be replaced by 
elected Councils. 


English Social Services 


By Sir George Newman 
Collins 48 pp. 4s. 6d. 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN'S posi- 
tion as an authority on social wel- 
fare and public health is recognised 
throughout the world. In this little 
book, a carefully illustrated ad- 
dition to the Britain in Pictures 
series, he sketches briefly but with 
much illuminating detail, the story 
of the English Social Services 
which have arisen partly through 
State revolution and partly from 
humanitarian endeavour. 

Sir George has made his own 
great contributions to the subject 
and the humanism which inspired 
all the great reformers from Jeremy 
Bentham to Lloyd George and 
Ernest Bevin is felt in every page 
of this book. Town planning 
perhaps does not receive due atten- 
tion but attention is directed to 
Welwyn Garden City as an example 
of modern town planning. 
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The Police and Town 
Planning 
By H. Alker Tripp, C.B.E. 
(Reprinted from the Police Journal) 

27 pp. 
Planning for Safety 


U.S. Housing Authority, Washington, 
1941. 22 pp. 15 cents. 


ASSISTANT Commissioner Tripp 
brings an original mind and long 
experience of traffic requirements to 
the problems of city and suburban 
layout. He considers that by in- 
telligent road-scheming casualties 
could be cut down by 50 per cent., 
and supports his case by clear dia- 
grams. The American booklet deals 
with planning for safety inside the 
home as well as on the street. The 
number of ways in which human 
beings unintentionally kill and in- 
jure themselves and each other is 
greater than we had supposed. 
Read together, these two booklets 
provide data that could make the 
world appreciably safer for urban 
democracy. 


Oxford Pamphlets on World 
Affairs 
54 China. 55 Japan. 56 Belgium. 58 Great 


Britain and China. 59 Who Mussolini Is. 
60 War at Sea To-day. 61. An Atlas of 


the U.S.S.R. (4d. each). 62. German 


Geo-Politics (6d.). 
: Oxford University Press. 


Iv view of the destruction every- 
where caused by the war, and the 
thought everywhere being given to 
reconstruction, most of these well- 
informed Oxford Pamphlets have 
some interest for town-planners. 
For example, No. 54 shows China 
trying to work out a planned system 
of diffused industry and family 
farms, and looking to British help 
and advice in the colossal task of 
rebuilding villages and towns when 
the invader has been ejected. 
Japan has gone along the conven- 
tional route of massing its trebled 
population since 1873 in vast in- 
dustrial cities, and will have to face 
our own problem in an acute form. 
Belgium, with 8,000,000 people and 
no statutory planning, has one city 
of over 1,000,000 and four others 
over 400,000. No. 60 starts trains 
of thought as to the military factors 
in planning seaports and bases. 
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A delightful view of a well-wooded Moscow park which reminds the Londoner of Hampstead Heath. 
Photo by courtesy of the Anglo-Soviet Journal. 








No. 61 is amazing value; a 
reliable geography with 16 maps 
for 4d. Points of planning interest : 
Population of U.S.S.R. in 1940, 
193,000,000 ; greatest concentra- 
tion (20 per cent. of people) is 
in the Ukraine ; between 1926 and 
1939 Moscow grew from 2,000,000 
to 4,000,000, Leningrad 1,600,000 
to 3,000,000, Kharkov 417,000 to 
833,000, Gorky 185,000 to 644,000. 
There has been a great movement 
of industry to the Trans-Siberian 
railway and Central Asia. In 
recent years more than 100 new 
towns, of over 100,000 each, have 
been built, mostly on new coal 
and iron fields ; and many smaller 
ones in rural regions. Small towns 
are given full amenities, the Govern- 
ment’s policy being “to abolish 
the contrast between life in large 
cities and in remote districts.” 

German Geo-politics describes 
Haushofer’s megalomaniac ideas of 
political geography and continent- 
planning, which it is certainly ad- 
visable to know something about. 





Anglo-Soviet Journal 


April-June, 1942. 128 pp. 2s 6d. 
A USEFUL short account of plan- 
ning in Moscow is contained in 
the April/June issue of the Anglo- 
Soviet Journal. Mr Arthur Ling 
tells how the physical replanning 
of Moscow was preceded by the 
economic: replanning of Moscow, 
although one learns with a certain 
amount of horror that in spite of 
much paper planning and a good 
deal of building, the present net 
density in certain areas is as high as 
400 persons to the acre. The plan 
provides for the eventual reduction 
to 160 persons to the acre, while 
the eventual gross density will be 
33 persons per acre. The provision 
of houses is commonly in the form 
of flats, but there is, we learn, a 
demand for houses in the form of 
summer villas outside the green 
belt. One of the most interesting 
aspects of Mr Ling’s account is the 
convincing story, which is supported 


by illustrations, of the effort made 
by the Moscow authorities to in- 
terest the ordinary citizens in their 
rebuilding plans. This was done 
with exhibitions of the liveliest 
models and by great displays in the 
departmental stores which line 
Kropotkin Street. Those who have 
read Sir Ernest Simon’s “Moscow 
in the Making”’ will find this brief 
account a useful way of bringing 
the information in that book up to 
date. 


Housing Before the War and 
After 


By M. J. Elsas 


P. 8. King and Staples 69 pp. 5s. 
Tuts is a slight outline of the 
history of housing before the war 
and suggestions for a post-war 
programme. Mr Elsas urges ade- 
quate housing and the redistribu- 
tion of the industrial population 
and the decentralisation of industry. 
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The chapter on “ Future Demand 
for Houses ”’ is quite useful. 
Commenting on Dr McFadyen’s 
statistics regarding Welwyn and 
Letchworth Mr Elsas deprecates 
the argument by suggesting that 
selected families went to these 
towns. Why he should introduce 
such a note is incomprehensible, 
since the fact is that the low 
mortality rates in Welwyn and 
Letchworth were maintained. in 
spite of the large influx of popula- 
tion from the distressed areas. 


Christian Basis for the Post- 
War World 


Edited by A. E. Baker 


Student Christian Movement Press. 
120 pp. 2s. 6d. 


In this little book writers of 
many denominations, including the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr Rich- 
ard R. Stokes, m.p., Mr Sidney 
Dark, the Master of Balliol and Miss 
Margaret Bondfield,and MrJohn A. 
Hughes elaborate the five peace 
points laid down by Pope Pius XII 
and the further five points laid 
down by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Archbishop of West- 
minster, the Moderator of the Free 
Church Federal Council and the 
Archbishop of York. This is there- 
fore an authoritative statement of 
the view of the Christian commun- 
ity to many of the problems which 
face us now, and after the war. One 
wishes, however, that some of the 
writers had been a little more 
precise. 


Beyond The *Isms 
By Olaf Stapledon 


Searchlight Book No. 16. 
Secker & Warburg. 128 pp. 2s. 


IN this distinguished and vital 
book, Olaf Stapledon tries to define 
those permanent values which lie 
beyond ideological conflict. The 
need for a feeling of personal well- 
being, and the need for a feeling of 
community, can only be satisfied, he 
suggests, if we follow “the way of 
the spirit.” And if he couples this 
plea, and its religious connotations, 
with an assertion of a gentle agnos- 
ticism, the argument loses nothing 
in substance. This is not a book 
about planning but a book about 





those impulses which must lie at the 
root of all our planning if in the end 
we are to satisfy the needs of ordin- 
ary men and women. 


Design for Britain Booklets 


1. Signposts of Building Society Finance: 
Arthur Webb, J.P. 4. Challenge to 
Youth: Graham Seton. 11. Cottages’and 
Countrymen: F. Streeton Steed, F.S I. 


J.M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 6d. each. 


THREE of a series of 14 booklets 
sponsored by the Co-operative 
Permanent Building Society, des- 
cribed as “reserved statements on 
building societies and the position 
they should occupy when peace is 
restored.” The writers have 
freedom of utterance, and the 
series promises to enlarge the 
public discussing planning issues. 


Money and Planning 
Financial Mysticism 


Planning— Broadsheet No. 188. 
P.E.P. 1942. 


A BRIEF, perhaps too brief, 
statement of the new financial 
orthodoxy, which is totally differ- 
ent from the financial orthodoxy of 
the Cunliffe Committee (1919) or 
the May Committee (1931). Useful 
to Reconstruction planners for cor- 
recting impressions that there will 
be either no resources, or unlimited 
resources, for rebuilding Britain 
after the war. 


Places, Essays 
By Hilaire Belloc 
Cassell. 285 pp. 8s. 6d. 


It is difficult to write anything 
new about a volume of essays by 
Hilaire Belloc. Here is the wit, the 
profundity, the religious outlook 
and the humanity that has charmed 
us for so long. There could scarcely 
be any more desirable relaxation, in 
a world where foreign travel no 
longer exists, than to bring the 
places we have known to lively 
memory by reading these pages. 
The reviewer found this a particular 
joy. To read of Danzig was not 
merely to learn what, and how, Mr 
Belloc thought of it but to recapture 
his own impressions of a Danzig 
still Teutonic but already under a 
scourge that was rubbing out all 
civilisation, humanity and religion 
from a once great race. To read Mr 
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Belloc’s impressions of Moscow in 
1912 was to compare notes with a 
visit towards the end of the first 
five year plan. Planners interested 
only in zoning and model clauses 
can forget about this book. But if 
planning _means the opportunity 
for human fulfilment then Mr 
Belloc has much to offer. 


Municipal Year Book, 1942 


Municipal Journal Ltd. 1450 pp. 40s. 


THERE are many changes and 
improvements in the 1942 edition 
of the Municipal Year Book, but 
utility is still the key-note. All out- 
standing developments in the local 
government world are recorded, 
Regulations, Orders in Council, 
leading law cases, finance, rating 
and valuation, questions concerning 
service personnel, etc. Environ- 
mental, utility and welfare services 
are comprehensively reviewed. 

Among the new features are those 
relating to planning, building and 
reconstruction, and war damage, 
with notes of reference to all im- 
portant official documents and pro- 
nouncements. 

The sections containing data, 
lists of Members of Councils, and 
Chief Officers, with addresses, tele- 
phone numbers, etc., in respect of 
all Authorities in Great Britain and 
Ireland have been completely re- 
vised and brought up to date. 


Of Men and Women 


By Pearl S. Buck 
Methuen. 212 pp. 6s. 


Pear. BUCK isashrewd observer 
and, brought up in China before 
returning to her homeland America, 
here deals with the essential 
differences between family life in 
China and family life in America. 
With her conclusion that the home 
as the centre of civilisation has 
disappeared, few will agree. That 
women will do less than justice 
to themselves if they do not see 
that they can combine a _pro- 
fessional and even a public life 
with the central life of the home 
which for men, equally with women, 
must remain the pivot of society. 
It is an interesting book, but 
little more than the beginning of a 
discussion on the subject. 
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United States Planning Literature 


Planning for America 


Edited by George B. Galloway 


New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1941. 
713 pp. 4 dollars. 


A NICELY-PRINTED collection 
of papers on all aspects of Planning, 
each by an authority within his field 
and an intelligent introduction to 
the present state of advanced non- 
revolutionary American thought on 
these subjects. The conception of 
planning is the “democratic” one ; 
in the words of Max Lerner, “not in 
itself socialism or capitalism or 
fascism,” but ‘collectivism applied 
to the major processes of the eco- 
nomic system.’ The Editor’s state- 
ment is that the aim of planning is 
“to implement the plans of private 
enterprise and to supplement them, 
when necessary, by public activity.” 
But it is not pretended that Ameri- 
cans have yet accepted the idea ; 
“The American people are the 
greatest dilemma of American plan- 
ning.” 

The section on ‘Resources Plan- 
ning” is the one which most con- 
cerns us here. It is mentioned that 
of the 6,800,000 farm operators, 40 
per cent. are tenants. Of the 415 
million acres under cultivation (a 
fifth of the total area), 76 million 
acres have been so seriously eroded 
that they ought to be taken out of 
cultivation, while 37,000,000 ad- 
ditional acres could be reclaimed. 
Soil surveys now cover 1,055 million 
acres. Other surveys are progress- 
ing, but a clear policy for the urban- 
rural balance has not yet been 
formulated. The thought of plan- 
ners is vaguely towards decentral- 
isation and diversification of indus- 
try. Until defence needs placed a 
new instrument-in the hands of the 
Government little action was taken 
along these lines. Infact the suburb- 
and-transport trend was dominant 
right up to the war, and American 
planners are just as woolly about 
this as most of ours were between 
the wars. 

In social planning and housing 
there is a new emphasis, as in this 
country, on the best environment 
for family life, and a strong reaction 
against the tenement and the apart- 


ment house. But effective pressure 
for state finance and promotion of 
low-cost housing seems to be 
checked by the national dislike of 
the tenancy principle. Not much 
hope is held out of the reduction of 
cost by prefabrication or other 
methods. In fact there is no clear 
scheme for large-scale housing ; 
only a growing feeling that some- 
thing must be done somehow. It 
is much the same with recreation 
space ; the intention is there, the 
mechanism inadequate. City Plan- 
ning makes a better show in reports 
than in practice; of 1,201 local 
planning bodies apparently only 
274 spent in 1936 any public money 
at all, and of these 158 spent less 
than £100. This is pathetic, if the 
figures can be trusted. 

On the whole, though informa- 
tive to non-Americans, this book is 
not likely to cause a rush to the 
planning camp. To elicit a want for 
something definite, and then to 
show that Planning is necessary to 
get it, might have some results. To 
ask for Planning on principle, ex- 
plaining what a lot of wonderful 
things you could do with it if you 
kriew what you wanted, will get 
you nowhere. 


Urban Planning and Land 
Policies 
National Resources Committee. 
Washington, 1939. 366 pp. 1 dollar. 


Tue submarines must have got 
our first copies of American pub- 
lications that ought to have been 
reviewed earlier, including this, 
which contains detailed studies of 
the completely-planned communi- 
ties of America. Few people realise 
how many there are, or their value 
as laboratories of planning. Though 
ordinary company towns or mill 
villages are excluded, no less than 
197 definitely-planned settlements 
are listed, of which 99 have been 
studied in detail by the National 
Resources Committee. The major- 
ity were founded by industrial 
firms, but at least 16 have been 
built by government agencies, while 
others are the work of real estate 
and philanthropic agencies. A few 
are suburbs, but the greater number 


are “‘self-dependent” communities. 
The Report says that while none of 
the schemes quite fulfils the Garden 
City idea, the majority ‘‘well fulfil 
one or more of the stipulations.” 

These new towns are found in the 
Atlantic and Pacific zones and all 
over the middle West. They cater 
between them for all economic 
classes, and people of diverse Euro- 
pean stocks. The dates of founda- 
tion range from 1841 up to a year 
or two before this war. A great 
number of different persons and in- 
fluences have shared in design. 
Together, therefore, these towns 
provide, on analysis, very good evi- 
dence of what sort of planning, and 
what constituents of the town, are 
acceptable. Twenty-nine of the 
individual studies are given in the 
Report, with plans, and the conclu- 
sions are based on 99 such studies. 
Statistics are presented on such 
matters as density, street widths, 
proportions of different types of 
dwellings, open space, ownership of 
houses, equipment, rentals, in- 
comes, etc. 

A very decided consensus of opin- 
ion emerges as to the main features 
that are desirable, and as to the 
social character of small planned 
towns. Homes should be as near to 
workplaces as is practicable. Busi- 
ness districts are in general placed 
centrally, or at the point of junc- 
tion between the factory and resi- 
dential areas. But sub-centres are 
found desirable. Housing density 
tends to be considerably less than 
the British standard of 12 per acre ; 
in the industrial communities de- 
tached single-family houses are 68 
per cent. of the total, semi-detached 
14 per cent., row houses 14 per cent. 
and multi-family dwellings only 3 
per cent. Like Englishmen, Ameri- 
cans will never buy, but will some- 
times rent, row houses where de- 
tached houses are available. Major 
streets average in width 102 ft., 
secondary streets 68} ft., minor 
streets 484 ft. Carriageways in the 
three classes average 40, 29 and 22 
ft. The minimum carriageway 
width for minor streets is found to 
be 18 ft.—which confirms Welwyn 
experience—but many town officials 
consider this too narrow. 
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The proportion of recreational 
open space to town area averages 


16 per cent. in the industrial and 


governmental towns, and 18 per 
cent. in the real estate and philan- 
thropic schemes; the extremes 
being 4 per cent. and 30 per cent. 
The later schemes tend to increase 
the percentage of open space. The 
disposition of such space varies 
greatly. Planting in streets is in- 
dispensable, but can be overdone. 
Community life is pronounced to 
be good in these new towns, despite 
the small population of many of 
them. “Community spirit is not 
dependent upon size but rather 
upon other factors, physical and 
social, which stress common oppor- 
tunity and common responsibility.”’ 
A population of 1,000 to 1,500, 
fairly homogenous, is found neces- 
sary for one church, 2,000 to 2,500 
for a good elementary school, and 
15,000 to 20,000 for adequate hos- 
pital facilities—though a clinic is 
possible in smaller places. Prevent- 
ing peripheral growth by a rural 
belt is considered vital. Rapid 
adoption of the principle of the 
small planned community in 
America is forecasted. There is a 
good bibliography of the subject. 
Other sections of this Report, on 
which we have not space to com- 
ment adequately, deal with Urban 
Living Conditions and Urban Land 
Policies. These are full of factual 
material of the utmost value. 


National Planning 
in Selected Countries 


By Lewis L. Lorwin 
National Resources Board. 
Washington, 1941. 173 pp. 40 cents. 


Tue four parts deal with Public 
Works and Employment Planning 
in Germany, 1933-39; War-time 
Planning in Germany 1939-40; 
Stabilisation Planning in Sweden, 
1929-39 ; and National Planning in 
Latin America. The study is objec- 
_ tive, packed with facts and figures, 
and useful, but mostly outside this 
Journal’s scope. Points of planning 
interest emerge. Germany, at the 
outset of the war, favoured the 
bigger factories for war orders, but 
at the end of 1939 reversed this 
policy in favour of maximum diffu- 
sion to smaller factories. Factories 
and workers were transferred from 


the western provinces to all parts 
of the Reich. Bridges and railways 
are being repaired, ‘city-rebuilding 
left for the present. House-building 
went on in 1940, but mostly in 
munition areas. Promises are made 
of large-scale housing after the war, 
one slogan being “‘social residences”’ 
as a reward for war-effort. Some of 
their ‘‘strongest men’? have been 
detached to prepare plans for re- 
construction. 

Latin America seeks to diversify 
its agricultural industries, and to 
promote consumption-goods manu- 
facture. Brazil is exceptional in 
fostering a heavy industry also 
(iron and steel). Agrarian reform is 
leading to a great interest in land- 
use survey and planning. Most 
states have government slum-clear- 
ance and low-cost housing schemes, 
and many subsidise public utility 
associations for the purpose. Para- 
guay has a National Housing Board 
which finances housing and building 
materials agencies. Venezuela’s 
ambitious Three-year Plan (1938- 
41) included the building of new 
military “colonies” along its fron- 
tiers. 

Mexico, whose governing Revo- 
lutionary Party’s ideal is a “de- 
mocracy of workmen,” includes in 
its second Six-year Plan (1941-46) 
conservation of national resources, 
electrification, new heavy and light 
industries, economic independence. 
Inducements are given to private 
industry to locate in mining centres 
to forestall depressed areas. Agri- 
cultural industries are to be pro- 
moted. In agriculture the accent 
seems to be on collective or co- 
operative farming ; large-scale pri- 
vate ownership is attacked. Home- 
ownership and co-operative hous- 
ing is to be facilitated by state 
credits: 


Pamphlets of the National 
Resources Planning Board 


1 Our Public Works Experience. 2 Post- 
Defence Planning. 3 After the War—Full 
Employment 


Washington, 1941 and 1942. 36 pp. 
and 19 pp. 

Housing and Recreation 
U.S. Housing Authority, 1939. 40 pp. 
P OPULAR summaries of the mas- 


sive reports of the U.S. Government 
research agencies. We envy Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt’s administration for 
its belief in public enlightenment 
and absence of official timidity in 
giving a lead to reconstruction 
policy. Why is nothirig of the kind 
being done here ? 


Greenbelt 
By O. Klyne Fulmer 


American Council on Public Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 46 pp. 


Mr KLYNE FULMER was for 
two .years an associate architect 
on the planning staff of Greenbelt. 
He deals in a fascinating and 
informative way with the whole 
project of planning Greenbelt and 
shows how this new American town 
is providing the opportunities for 
attaining happiness and security. 
The qualities which he observes 
cannot be matured by material 
surroundings alone, but which are 
more likely to be found under good 
conditions than otherwise. Mr 
Fulmer acknowledges the debt 
which he and his fellow planners 
owe to Howard, Letchworth and 
the Garden City Movement gener- 
ally. ‘Letchworth and similar 
Garden Cities which followed it’’ 
he writes, ‘‘ accomplished a general 
revolution of public sentiment in 
respect of housing practice. 

In the technical lay-out of Green- 
belt, the planners try to incorporate 
the walled city principle established 
by Howard when he formulated the 
idea of the greenbelt with the road 
planning, first carried out in the 
American Garden City at Radburn, 
New Jersey. 

Lewis Mumford, in a charac- 
teristic introduction, writes: ‘The 
‘model housing’ that various phil- 
anthropic associations began to 
build in London in the 1850’s was 
soon overshadowed by the dingy 
neighbourhoods of which it formed 
a part; it was not adequately 
differentiated in either plan or social 
conception to avoid the fate of 
becoming low-grade and obsolescent 
in relation to the rising standards 
of the next generation. During the 
great post-war rehousing of Britain 
the movement again lost its unique 
chance to create, not just bare 
patches of ‘good’ housing, but 
organic communities on the garden 
city, or greenbelt, pattern. 

Our own government housing, 
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though equally well-intentioned, 
has made the same basic mistake. 
That is why the example of Green- 
belt should be better known, and 
that is why a steady drive should be 
made to incorporate the new 
pattern into all our housing legis- 
lation. For it is not just in the 
isolated community that the Green- 
belt method is needed. Our urban 
re-housing will be obsolete in design 
long before the homes are amortised 
if we do not.learn to clear away 
larger areas at a time and reform 
the new units into balanced green- 
belt communities. Indeed, we have 
to go one step beyond Greenbelt 
in the planning for the future: the 
provision of industry must be an 
integral part of the design if we 
are to banish the waste and fatigue 
and inanity of long-distance com- 
mutation. 

There are three outstanding 
marks of the new community. 
First, there is a balance between the 
rural and urban elements: farms, 
recreation areas, woodland reserva- 
tions are treated as an integral part 
of the plan. Second, the com- 
munity is limited in size, density, 
and extent: a horizontal wall of 
green so to say, shuts it off from 
an inorganic scheme of aimless 
speculative growth. And finally, 
modern means of transportation 
and communication are utilised to 
make an open pattern, without 
losing the element of communal 
unity and co-operation through 
mere sprawl.” 


Princeton University 
Booklets 


1 Land Planning Activity in the U.S., 1941. 
2 Urban Planning and Public Opinion, 1942 


Bureau of Urban Research, Princeton 
University, N.J. 


No. 1 of these compact studies 
gives a clear picture of the present 
state of local government planning 
activity in the U.S. It is astonish- 
ing in view of the amount of At- 
lantic shipping space that must. be 
taken up by the brilliant American 
literature on the subject. Of 1,731 
cities over 5,000, 724 had in 1940 
some sort of planning agencies ; but 
of these 442 had no funds and no 
staff, while another 108 had an 
average budget of £50. Those lucky 
enough to have some funds em- 





floyed an average of 14 persons 
each. Altogether there were 410 
full-time and 437 part-time em- 
ployees. Activity decreased from 
1936 to 1940. No doubt big ad- 
vances are pending ; but it is well 
to realise the present situation. 
Pamphlet No. 2 is a rather thin re- 
port of a small survey of the Mass 
Observation type. 


Handbook on Urban 
Development in U.S. 


Federal Housing Administration. 


Washington, 1941. 105 pp. 15 cents. 


An official effort to get American 
cities to take planning more serious- 
ly. Begins by reciting the urban 
diseases : overcrowding, deteriora- 
tion, confused uses, insufficient 
space, light, and air, “blighted 
areas,’ poor community facilities, 
flight of population. Urges states to 
adopt planning’ laws and counties 
and cities to create effective plan- 
ning agencies. Very practical ad- 
vice is then given as to how to 
proceed with a plan, and with action 
on a plan, including the setting up 
of municipal real-estate corpora- 
tions for large-scale redevelopment. 
The probability that the Federal 
Government will have to assist 
financially is frankly stated. <A 


good manual, if a little vague on the 


key questions of the size of cities 
and control of industrial location. 


Land Classification in the 
US. 
National Resources Planning Board. 


Washington, 1941. 151 pp. 60 cents. 
Tuis report is the first compre- 
hensive statement of the methods 
and progress of land classification 
in the U.S., giving both chrono- 
logical and areal perspective in this 
field. Five types of classification are 
in progress : I. Inherent character- 
istics ; II. Present Use ; III. Use 
Capabilities ; IV. Recommended 
Use ; V. Programme Effectuation. 
Type I now extends to about half 
the country, the others to smaller 
fractions. In all fields a vast 
amount of work is going on. This 
is a most impressive and beautifully 
illustrated record. - 


“15 


Housing Year Book, 1941 


National Society of Housing Officials. 
3 dollars. 
BULK of this book is a descrip- 
tion, state by.state, of local housing 
activities. There are also summar- 
ies of the year’s new housing legis- 
lation and of the work of Federal 
Agencies, official and unofficial. 


Ailing City Areas 
ic Study of 13 Depressed Districts 
Manhattan 


Chicago. 405 pp. 


in 
Citizens’ Housing Council of New York, 
1941. 1 dollar. 


Report of a study of the prin- 
cipal “blighted areas” of New York, 
covering 18.8 per cent. of Man- 
hattan. The object of the study was 
to reveal the degree to which loss 
of rates and of mortgage invest- 
ments on unsatisfactory city pro- 
perties are a burden on the rest of 
the community—a point it well 
establishes. But to an observer 
from 3,000 miles the more striking 
fact is the vast extent of site- 
overcrowding and dilapidated build- 
ing in New York, and the need of 
more fundamental conceptions of 
planning and of the control of den- 
sity and expansion. The area 
covered by the survey is 2,643 acres 
(about that of Welwyn Garden 
City); but it is an unknown country 
that is being explored ; husky young 
explorers are sent in pairs for 
safety. In the areas studied, which 
have a rateable value of about £140 
millions, and normally pay £4 mil- 
lions a year in rates, the properties 
more than three years in arrears are 
“delinquent” to the extent of 
£600,000. The Report has a useful 
plan of one city district, over which 
transparencies showing various local 
facts can be, conveniently placed. 


The Park and Recreation 
Problem 


U.S. National Park Service. 
Washington, 1941. 279 pp. $1.25. 


A MONUMENTAL study of re- 
creational habits, facilities and park 
finance and administration, con- 
cluding with a policy. Admirable 
statistics, diagrams, plans and 
photographs. One park alone has 
2 million acres, but 50,000,000 
people can “scarcely afford the 
price of a trolley fare.’”’ In 1939 less 
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than 10,000,000 of 132,000,000 
Americans visited the 20,000,000 
acres of national parks and monu- 
ments, while 15,000,000 visited the 
227,500,000 acres of national for- 
ests. 341 cities have less than 1 
acre of park per 2,000 citizens. 
Plenty of scope for planning. 


Park and Recreation 
Progress 
U.S. National Park Service. 
Washington, 1939. 92 pp. 35 cents. 


ENCOURAGING report on work 
done in 1938. All the emphasis is 
on state parks, camping, etc., for 
which there is great enthusiasm. 
The formula developing seems to 
be temporary escape from the cities. 
Nothing is said of success in provid- 
ing park-space within the cities, 
though the radius-factor in attend- 
ances points strongly to the acute 
need. 


Long-Range Programming 

of Municipal Public Works 
National Resources Planning Board. 
Washington, 1941. 72 pp. 30 cents. 


A LUCID, well-arranged report 
on the aims and methods of plan- 
ning public works ahead, very use- 
ful to City Treasurers and Finance 
Committees for ideas and compari- 
sons. Does not deal specifically 
with town-planning, which it de- 
fines as “‘consideration of the many 
factors influencing determination of 
the best possible arrangement for 
the development of the community, 
and a basis for determining what 
improvements are needed.” But 
makes clear that a good town plan 
is essential to a good programme of 
works. Methods of preparing such 
a programme are given without 
waste of words and with a wealth 
of illustrations. 


Public Land Acquisition in a 
National Land-use Program 
I. Rural Lands 
National Resources Planning Board. 
Washington, 1940. 25 pp. 10 cents. 


OpenING words: ‘“The central 
aim of our national land policy 
should be to enable man to derive 
from the land the maximum benefit 
and satisfaction consistent with the 
permanent maintenance of that 
resource.” The American principle, 


here again asserted, is a wide diffuS 
sion of private ownership; the 
enemy is “monopolistic concentra- 
tion.”’ Paradoxically on the surface, 
public acquisition of some land is 
justified, to correct maladjustments 
in utilisation of the national re- 
sources. It is proposed as an instru- 
ment to prevent uneconomic settle- 
ments, and to promote good ones, 
wherein land will be resold or 
leased to individuals. Also to pro- 
vide more National Parks, forestry 
reserves, large areas for reclama- 
tion, irrigation, erosion control, 
flood control, reservations for In- 
dians, etc., all for the purpose of 
making a private-ownership system 
work, not to replace it. Very large- 
scale acquisition is contemplated, 
but mostly of sub-marginal or 
problem lands. , 


Planning and Civic 


Comment 
Official Organ of American Planning 
and Civie Association, National Con- 
ference on State Parks. 


Washington, D.C. $3.00 a year. 


Ir planning is simply the pre- 
determination of land use and the 
carrying out of that intention, 
planning is as much fraught with 
peril as non-planning: that is the 
clear conclusion to be drawn from 
two sets of contrasting photo- 
graphs in this issue of the American 


equivalent of Town and Country 


Planning. One photograph shows 
the Mall at Washington as it 
stretches from the Capitol of the 
United States to the Lincoln 
Memorial on the Potomac River 
more or less as designed by 
L’Enfant and rescued by McMillan. 
The other shows the same Mall, 
almost unrecognisable now under 
a mass of temporary office buildings 
designed for war purposes. Another 
set contrasts the polo grounds of 
West Potomac Park now turned 
into a paved car-park for 250 
cars (in spite of the fact that it 
appears that only one-fifth of its 
capacity has been used since the 
turn over). No doubt in Britain 
war has produced similar invasions 
of amenities but without the same 
attendant publicity, partly because 
Government Departments and es- 
pecially war departments are im- 
mune from planning controls and 
partly because of the austerities of 
censorship. 
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Comparison of New Hamp- 
shire Cities and Towns 


By L. G. Harvey 
University of New Hampshire, 1941. 

28 pp. 
INTERESTING to statisticians 
and research workers as a method of 
presenting certain comparative sta- 
tistics—density of population, val- 
uation for rating, and percentage of 
rates spent on different services. 
Facts are given for each area, so 
arranged that in each of 12 chosen 
factors any municipality can be 
compared with any other or with 
the median of all. 


* * * 


To the Editor, TowN AND CouNTRY 
PLANNING. 


Sir,—Opposing points of view on 
this subject are expressed in your 
Spring number. 

Mr Holroyd Chambers thinks 
that profit should be made out of 
land and that there is nothing 
ethically wrong in private individ- 
uals reaping such profits as long as 
it does not injure public interests. 

Later in the issue from ‘Malvern 
and after’’ the report of the Com- 
mittee of industrialists, economists 
and theologians, you quote “The 
owners of sites in cities have hardly 
any function that would not be as 
well or better performed by a public 
body while he absorbs a great deal 
of wealth communally created. 
Thus private interest (in land) is 
directly opposed and deliberately 
preferred to public welfare. That 
is morally wicked and so pernicious 
politically that it ought to be pre- 
vented.” 

The points of view are not so 
diametrically opposed if it is real- 
ised that if we admit that ‘“‘nation- 
alisation” is sound in principle so 
that communally created value 
should revert to the people, we do 
not therefore assent that private 
enterprise should not reap profits 
from land. 

TheState, on behalf of the people, 
may own and therefore control the 
land but it must rely on individuals 
to use it profitably and must grant 
to such individuals sufficient secur- 
ity of tenure to enable them to 
do so. 

Yours, 
R. ARNOLD PRICE, F.S.1. 
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POST-WAR 
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PLANNING 


(Reprinted from ‘The Listener” May 28, 1942) 


IN HIS “SECOND THOUGHTS” on post-war planning in 
a recent session of the Brains Trust, Dr Julian Huxley 
gave a list of organisations and books which listeners 
‘may like to keep by them for reference. “There are 
a number of private bodies interested in the matter of 
which perhaps the most comprehensive is the Town 
and Country Planning Association, which issues a 
quarterly magazine called ‘Town and Country Plan- 
ing.’ Its address is 13, Suffolk Street, S.W.1, and in 
addition to that quarterly it has sponsored a series of 
shilling pamphlets called ‘Rebuilding Britain,’ issued 
by Faber and Faber. Two or three that have struck me 
very much have been F. J. Osborn’s. ‘The Land and 
Planning,’ Clough Williams-Ellis’s ‘Plan for Living.’ 
and ‘Planning and the Countryside,’ which is a reprint 
of a memorandum sent in to the Government Com- 
mittee on the subject under Lord Justice Scott. Then 
there is the 1940 Council, at the same address, which 
is interested in bringing together all societies and 
individuals interested in all kinds of physical planning. 
It has recently produced a most valuable Ground Plan 
for Britain, a memorandum to Lord Reith when 
Minister of Works and Buildings. It is largely a series 
of maps, which by themselves illustrate the basis for 
and the need for planning ; physical maps, climatic 
maps, maps of sunlight, forestry, National Trust pro- 
perties, National Parks, building material, density of 
population, changes of population and so on. Then 
there is Political and Economic Planning (P.E.P.), 
which I mentioned the other day ; they are at 16, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W.1, and so far they have issued 
two broadsheets on the subject, one called National 
Policy towards the Land and the other Publicly Owned 
Land, and also a general broadsheet listing all the 


agencies now engaged on reconstruction of all kinds. 
There is an admirable little pamphlet which is very 
useful for schools, called Your Inheritance, issued at 
ls. by the Architectural Press. 

“Then we have books. I think the short book which 
is most valuable for anybody interested in the subject 
is Professor Abercrombie’s book on ‘Town and Country 
Planning’ in the Home University Library, and of 
course there are some bigger books like G. and E. 
McAllister on ‘Town and Country Planning’ and Lewis 
Mumford’s famous ‘The Culture of Cities’ which gives 
the historical background to the whole subject. 
And then you can find books on special aspects 
of the subject: Catherine Bauer on Modern 
Housing, Giedion on Time, Space and Architecture, 
and so on. 

“As regards official agencies, the Government has 
set up two agencies concerned with planning. First 
of all there is a planning section of the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings, under Lord Portal. And then 
there is a Cabinet Committee, originally under Mr 
Greenwood, now under Sir William Jowitt, which is 
concerned with all the broad aspects of planning for 
after the war. : 

“Speaking as an outsider, I should personally say 
that the next step for better physical planning would 
be to set up a Central Planning Authority responsible 
for the broad outlines of a National Plan, and with 
considerable compulsory powers, to insist on local 
plans being drawn up and submitted for approval, 
and on their being in conformity with a national plan. 
It should also have powers to compel the use of 
acquisition of land in accordance with approved local 
plans.” 





REBUILDING BRITAIN 


QVERTURE TO PLANNING 
By F. J. Osborn 
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PLANNING 
By Roland Pumphrey 
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SERIES PLANNING 


By Gilbert and Elizabeth 
Glen McAllister 


Twelve Shillings and Tenpence 
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NEW TOWNS AFTER 
THE WAR 
By F. J. Osborn 
Four Shillings and Tenpence 





REPLANNING BRITAIN 
Edited by F. E. Towndrow 





PLAN FOR LIVING 
By Clough Williams-Ellis 
THE WAR AND THE 
PLANNING OUTLOOK 

By W. A. Robson 


THE: LAND AND PLANNING 
By F. J. Osborn 
PLANNING AND THE 
COUNTRYSIDE, 


One Shilling and 
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* PLANNING 
By L. Patrick Abercrombie 
Three Shillings and Fourpence 





THE CULTURE OF CITIES 
By Lewis Mumford 
Fifteen Shillings and Sevenpence 





MODERN HOUSING 
By Catherine Bauer 


Twenty Shillings and 
Sevenpence 





Seven Shillings and Tenpence 





WHEN WE BUILD AGAIN 
Bourneville Village Trust 
Eight Shillings and Tenpence 





HOUSES, TOWNS AND 
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By Elizabeth Halton 
Town and Country Planning 
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All these books are obtainable from the Book Department, Town and Country Planning Association, 


13, Suffolk Street, London, S.W.1. 


Prices include postage. 
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ON JOY’S 
RETURNING 
MORN! 


GET READY FOR 
THE GOOD LIFE 
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TWO MINUTES FROM THE TOWN CENTRE 


‘THE PATHWAY TO WELWYN GARDEN CITY 
WILL AGAIN BE OPEN. THE TOWN, CONCEIVED 
AND BUILT IN HAPPIER DAYS, WILL BE THERE TO 


GREET THE SMILING MORN.—*A TOWN DESIGNED 
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To the discerning and far-sighted 


Industrialist 


Have you been “ Bombed-out” ? 


New sites with all facilities are available now 
at LETCHWORTH. 


Are you planning post-war expansion ? 


LETCHWORTH will help you with 
reconstruction schemes. 


Are you contemplating decentralisation of 
your undertaking ? 
LETCHWORTH can meet your needs. 


Have you realised the advantages of well-planned 

housing for your employees ? 
LETCHWORTH is where town and country 
meet. 


The Government are considering 

national post-war needs. 
Have YOU appointed YOUR “ Ministry of 
Works and Planning ” ? 


PiUNet Nat NG TING One NeL NGL Nar Na INT INGLE Nat Nat ENT OD 


: Decentralisation and dispersal policies will be 
the keynotes of the post-war era. They will require treatment on new lines. 
The experience of LETCHWORTH, the fons et origo of Planning on 

such lines, is at your disposal. Your problems interest us. 
Write or call—we shall be pleased to advise. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED 
LETC HWORTH Telephone : Letchworth 2 
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